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W ith the coming of trained 
men into the field of educa- 
tional service, arises hope of 
a professionalization of our 
calling. It is our sincere 
RESEARCH belief that the great social 
SERVICE activity of education will 

gain tremendously from per- 


LEADERSHIP manent effort and definite 
preparation. 
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Research in the Field 


An address before Phi Delta Kappa Luncheon, Cleveland, February 26, 1929 





HE gentlemen who assigned this sub- 

ject evidently wished to restrict my 

discussion. What is “the field?” How 
does research in the field differ from research 
in the university? One of my colleagues 
suggests that we may be approaching a 
time when field and campus will merge into 
each other so far as research and service are 
concerned. At least there is a broad ex- 
panse in the realm of educational research 
where field and campus meet. 


Certain Major Research Functions are Carried 
On by Both University and State 
Education Departments 


The far-flung survey service of Strayer 
and Engelhardt knows no state boundaries. 
But similar service rendered by Hart in 
California, Engelhardt in Minnesota, Neale 
in Missouri, Holy in Ohio differs little from 
that of Wiley and his associates in New 
York, of Meredith and his staff in Connec- 
ticut or of Finegan’s survey of Philadelphia. 
Those of us who work in the field would be 
the first, I think, to recognize that most of 
the techniques and new procedures of the 
survey service have been evolved in the 
university laboratory; and yet, if the new 
techniques, the new procedures that come 
from university staffs were balanced against 
those that have come out of the field, the 
latter would make no mean showing. 


Buckingham’s study of Teacher Supply 
and Demand! rendered to the State of 
Ohio much the same service as will Coxe’s 
Teacher Training Investigation in New 
York State.2 As I have observed the two 
studies, there seems to me this difference: 
Buckingham conducted his investigation, 
prepared his report and turned it over to 
another agency, with which he had no con- 
nection, to put it into effect, whereas Coxe 
in almost daily contact with the Teacher 
Training Division of the Education Depart- 
ment has opportunity not only to prepare a 
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report but to influence at every turn the 
thinking of his associates who are responsi- 
ble for the administration of teacher train- 
ing service. 


The test service developed by Theisen 
during his connection with the Education 
Department of Wisconsin and later carried 
on by Osburn is similar to the service ren- 
dered by Woody from the University of 
Michigan. Both men carried the spirit of 
educational research to every nook and 
corner of their respective states. 


A type of co-operation that should be en- 
couraged is the employment of the same 
research director by University and local 
school system. I refer to such co-operative 
arrangements as that filled by Ayer in Seat- 
tle and Smith in Syracuse. Most of you 
have read the reports prepared by Ayer 
in his capacity as research director of the 
Seattle Schools.’ Recently, I have had op- 
portunity to read the unpublished report of 
Smith’s studies for the Syracuse Board of 
Education covering the following topics of 
special interest to the Syracuse system: 


The Administrative and Supervisory Or- 
ganization. 

The Census and Attendance Department. 

Budgetry Procedure. 

Public School Accounting Procedure. 

Department of Research. 

Supply Management. 

Maintenance of the School Plant. 

School Costs. 

Child Accounting. 

Salary Study. 

The Appointment of Elementary School 
Teachers. 

The Syracuse City Normal School. 


Half of his time Dr. Smith is in closest 
contact with the practical problems con- 
fronting the superintendent and board of 
education; the other half he devotes to 
sharing the benefits of this experience with 
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his colleagues and students on the University 

Campus. His experience in either capacity 

contributes to the richness of his service in 

the other. 

At still another point, little heralded, yet 
truly significant, field and campus meet. I 
refer to such experiments as that repre- 
sented by Carter in Cuyahoga County and 
Williams in Logan County of this state. 
In each case the man is employed by a local 
school system to carry on a piece of re- 
search that is tremendously important to 
the educational program of the local system; 
and which is, at the same time, deemed signi- 
ficant enough by the university to be ac- 
cepted as material for a doctor’s disserta- 
tion. In such cases the work is done under 
the immediate direction of a field official 
whose system profits from the highly 
specialized service of the university ad- 
visor. Who can foretell the significance of 
this type of co-operation between field and 
campus? 

Research by State Education Departments 

Some days ago there came across my desk 
a report of the projects under way in the 
Educational Measurements Bureau* of our 
own State Education Department. The 
mere enumeration of the titles of these 
projects indicates the breadth of influence 
exerted by such a Bureau. The topics are: 
1. Study of the High School Principal in 

New York State. 

2. Study of the Elementary School Prin- 
cipal in New York State. 

3. Teacher Demand in New York City. 

4. Principals in Supervisory Districts Hav- 
ing Twenty-five or More Teachers. 

5. Training of Certain Special Teachers 
(Commercial, Domestic Science, Physi- 
cal Training, Art, Music, Special Class, 
Agricultural and Vocational Industrial.) 

6. Training, Teaching and Certification of 
Secondary School Teachers. 

7. Normal School Entrance Examinations. 

High School Curricula Study. 

9. Trends in Secondary Education in 
New York State. 

10. Educational Needs of Pupils in Small 

High Schools. 

11. Analysis of Junior High School Courses 
of Study. 
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12. Clerical Responsibility of District Sup er- 
iritendents. | 

13. Course of Study for Special Classes 

14. Spelling Syllabus. 

15. Classification and Grouping of Pupils 
for Purposes of Instruction. 

16. General Science Examination. 

17. Performance Scale for the Measure- 
ment of Intelligence. 

18. Surveys of Local School Systems. 


No Bureau can undertake such a variety 
of investigations without tremendously in- 
fluencing the thought of the administrative 
staff responsible for carrying into effect the 
results of the research. A staff largely freed 
from administrative and supervisory re- 
sponsibility, whose members have been 
carefully trained in the field of research, 
will contribute much to refining the think- 
ing not only of its own members but also 
of the members of the entire department 
staff. In this connection I should like to 
bear personal witness to the excellent work 
being done by my colleague, Dr. Warren 
W. Coxe, Chief of our Measurements Bu- 
reau, and the contribution he is making 
toward the refinement of my own thinking 
on all matters pertaining to the field of 
research. In my opinion, through his con- 
tribution to the thinking of his associates, he 
is making one of the chief contributions 
that should be expected of all research 
bureaus in the field. 


Research as a Basis for Social Control 


There is a growing tendency on the part 
of our public to look to the State Educa- 
tion Department more and more as an 
agency of social control. The New York 
State Regents Literacy Test’ is a fair ex- 
ample of the contribution of research to 
improving the state’s influence in this 
respect. 

If you have followed this issue, you know 
that the first Literacy Test was passed by 
the Massachusetts Legislature in 1857 as 
a means of controlling the Irish vote and 
that it placed in the hands of local election 
officials the power to determine whether a 
man could read intelligently and write 
legibly. When, following the Civil War, the 
southern states found themselves confronted 
with the evil effects of the Fifteenth Amend- 
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ment, it was only natural that they should 
look for their deliverance to the weapon 
forged by the State of Massachusetts. It 
served their purpose well. 

In 1920, nineteen states had experimented 
through constitutional provision or statu- 
tory enactment with some form of Literacy 
Test for new voters. It remained for New 
York, the twentieth state, to take this 
social control out of the hands of election 
officials and place its administration in the 
Education Department. The Board of 
Regents have provided two bases for the 
issuance of certificates: (a) to all new 
voters who can furnish evidence that they 
have completed the work of the sixth 
grade either in public or private schools; 
(b) to all others” who pass the so-called 
“Literacy Test” which is patterned some- 
what after the Thorndike-McCall Reading 
test, which is purely objective, and which 
is standardized on the basis of the average 
attainment of pupils at the end of the fourth 
grade of the public school. 

For the calendar year 1928 the Education 
Department issued 150,194 Literacy Certi- 
ficates, 116,760 of which were ‘issued on 
the basis of the Literacy Test. For the 
same year 13,104 tried the test and failed. 
Already more than thirty equivalent forms 
of this Literacy Test have been used. New 
forms each year are designed by our Educa- 
tional Measurements Bureau and turned 
over to the Adult Education Division for 
administration.® 

A Literacy Test developed in the research 
laboratory of the state by the best technical- 
ly trained men the state can afford, ad- 
ministered under the authority of the Board 
of Regents by the school superintendents of 
the state, designed to discover whether 
new voters can read with a reasonable degree 
of comprehension and express their thought 
so that it will be understood by impartial 
readers, represents an instrument of control 
that is far-reaching in its influence toward 
improving the civic consciousness of the 
electorate of the state. 

In my own city at the present time the 
state legislature is in session. During the 
present month our local press have carried 
notices of two different issues before the 
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legislature: one calls for a Bureau of Com- 
merce’? to be established in the State 
Education Department in order that it 
might be free from all political influence. 
Its duty would be to conduct investigations 
and to supply information valuable to in- 
dustry in the state or to the industries that 
might consider locating in the state; the 
second proposal would require the Commis- 
sioner of Education to set up a standard plan 
for determining school district building 
needs. One can readily conceive the re- 
search that is needed in order to carry either 
of these proposals to successful fruition. 

A year or two ago the Sub-Committee on 
Police of the Baumes Crime Commission % 
of our state issued a report of its investiga- 
tions. In this report it made certain recom- 
mendations, three of which would vitally 
concern education. One was that the State 
Department of Education should be em- 
powered to establish, direct and _ super- 
vise the training schools for police officers; 
second, that no person should be appointed 
to any official position in any local or state 
police organization unless he were properly 
certificated for the position by the State 
Education Department; and third, that no 
private detective agency should be per- 
mitted to operate in the state until it was 
licensed by the Education Department. I 
have no idea that such a responsibility will 
ever be placed upon the State Education 
Department, yet, it was seriously proposed 
by a committee of distinguished gentle- 
men seeking an effective means of improv- 
ing the police service of the state. 

I mention these proposals because they 
represent types of social control which the 
American public may vest at any time in a 
State Education Department. They are 
proposals that have grown out of research 
and the wise administration of which would 
require broad and intensive field research. 


The City Superintendent Solves His 
Problems 
I suppose that most of us have heard or 
read the story of how Superintendent Meek 
of Toledo demonstrated to would-be re- 
formers that selling newspapers was not the 
educational handicap to young boys they 


had thought it to be. 
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Our chairman, Dr. Carter Alexander, re- 
cently brought to my attention another in- 
vestigation conducted by Superintendent 
Pickell of Montclair to determine what 
evidence there might be to substantiate the 
charge that the college preparatory work of 
the high schools of the city was inefficient.!° 
The investigation disclosed that the high 
schools had won an enviable standing in the 
realm of college preparation and that the 
facts substantiated the converse of the 
charges. 

There has recently come to my desk a new 
volume entitled, “The Work of the Public 
Schools of Rochester, New York,’ which 
represents the effort of a superintendent and 
a highly professionalized educational staff 
to objectively evaluate their own efforts. 

In our own state a year or two ago a 
Legislative Committee undertook an in- 
vestigation of certain phases of the state 
educational program. The investigation 
called for hearings in different sections of 
the state. Before these hearings were con- 
cluded, it was evident that the cause of 
education was safe, for at every hearing 
certain local superintendents had succeeded 
in stating the case for the educational sys- 
tem so clearly and so conclusively that there 
was little room for further argument. As 
we checked these proceedings, it was evident 
that the men who had dominated the hear- 
ings were men who had been trained in the 
methods of research especially applicable 
to the problems under consideration. 


The School Principal Studies His Fob 

Those of you who are acquainted with 
the progress of Secondary Education in 
this country, those of you who have fol- 
lowed the progress of the Yearbooks of the 
Department of Elementary School Princi- 
pals, know that school principals in increas- 
ing numbers are turning to research in order 
that they may better understand and ad- 
minister their respective schools. 

Billett at Painesville!! was interested to 
know whether grouping of ninth grade 
pupils according to mental ability actually 
proved helpful to their educational progress 
and if so, to what extent. This research, 
carried on through a period of three years, 
not only stimulated teachers to help build 
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a course of study adapted to different 
mental levels, not only gave the principal 
a broader understanding of his responsi- 
bility to the school and a deeper insight into 
educational affairs, but resulted in a report 
that adds to the sum total of human 
knowledge concerning the effects of ability 
grouping. 

When Pollock,!? Principal of the Reeb 
Elementary School in Columbus, Ohio, 
called his teachers together one September 
morning and raised the question as to what 
their objectives were, individually and col- 
lectively, for the year lying ahead, he 
probably had no thought of developing a 
report that would ultimately eventuate into 
a yearbook for that elementary school. 
That meeting was the beginning of the ap- 
plication of the spirit and the method of 
research to the intensive study of the prob- 
lems confronting a principal and a group of 
teachers in an elementary school. It repre- 
sents a type of research activity that ulti- 
mately may be reasonably expected of 
principals and teachers in every progressive 
public school. 

When Fishback found in a junior high 
school of 1,000 pupils that 250, or 25 per 
cent, came from broken homes he had in- 
formation that placed an additional responsi- 
bility upon the school principal.! 

These are but types of research that 
enable principlas to serve better the children 
in their school and the homes from whence 
these children come. 


The Teacher Turns to Research 


At least one of our number has ma- 
terially increased his influence in the na- 
tional educational field through preparing a 
book on research for teachers.'* 

The teacher who found that 15 of the 20 
troublesome boys in her class had lost their 
own mothers should have had a better 
understanding of her own responsibility to 
supply a social and moral influence in the 
lives of her boys. 

The teacher who has secured an objec- 
tive record of the attainments of her class, 
who has helped to analyze the mental 
problems involved in pupil errors, who 
has experimented with different materials 
and pupils in the laws of memory and for- 
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getting, who has undertaken to determine 
the difficulty of materials in terms of mental 
ability, who has tried to measure progress 
or to analyze and record the emotional at- 
titudes of children — the teacher who has 
attempted any of these investigations has 
materially increased her usefulness to chil- 
dren and has added to her own growth as a 
professional worker. 


The Field Organization of Research 

Every local school system in city, village 
or county has a wealth of potential research 
energy. The problem confronting the ad- 
ministrator is to use this potential energy. 
He can do it through stimulating interest, 
helping individuals to analyze their prob- 
lems, through co-ordinating effort, through 
advising as to methods and procedures, 
through supervising the research work of 
individuals and groups, through helping 
interpret the results and making these 
results available to the administrative, 
supervisory or teaching agents concerned. 
While the superintendent can do much in 
this direction, yet, the very exigencies of 
his position make it imperative that the 
greater part of his time and energy shall go 
to strictly administrative and supervisory 
activities. Therefore, he needs a unit in 
his organization largely freed from ad- 
ministrative and supervisory responsibility 
whose sole business it will be to utilize all 
the research energy available in the system. 


The first Bureau of Research to be estab- 
lished in any city school system still re- 
mains one of the outstanding examples of 
the service to be rendered by such a bu- 
reau. 1 The city superintendent of another 
city has recently written, “As large numbers 
of teachers and principals seek the results 
of research as aids in the solution of current 
teaching and supervisory problems, increas- 
ing numbers of research projects are pur- 
sued in classes and groups of schools 
throughout the system.”!? And again, 
“Research introduces into teaching a stimu- 
lating verve.” 


No matter how skilled an entire staff may 
become, there will still be need for the local 
leadership of a research bureau staff in the 
continuous attack on the Unknown. 
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The University’s Responsibility for Research 
in the Field 

If I may turn to the campus, I think the 
University has a very considerable responsi- 
bility for the training of men to carry on 
research in the field. The other day I hap- 
pened to notice a list of the titles of the 
theses for the masters’ and doctors’ degrees 
granted by a certain university during 
1928. In scanning the list I found these 
titles pertaining to the study of strictly local 
problems:'® 


“A Building Program for the Consolidated 
District of Cygnet, Ohio.” 

“A Survey of Union Township, Butler 
County, Ohio.” 

“What Would Be the Financial Status of the 
Several School Districts of Athens County 
Were There a County Organization for 
the Collection and Disbursement of 
Funds?” 

“Factors Affecting Efficient Use of Junior 
and Senior High School Buildings in 
Columbus, Ohio.” 

“Reorganization of the Schools of Fair- 
field County, Ohio.” 

“An Analysis of School Health Work in the 
Village School System of McDonald, 
Ohio.” 

“A Study of Organized Student Participa- 
tion, with Special Reference to the High 
Schools of Logan County, Ohio.” 

“The Policy of a City School District in 
Relation to Contiguous Rural Areas 
With Special References to Bellefontaine, 
Ohio.” 

“The History of the City of Columbus for 
Children.” 

“A School Survey of Bourbon County, 
Kentucky.” 

“A Community Interest Study of Lorain 
County, Ohio.” 


I recall a seminar conducted by one of 
my former colleagues at Ohio State, where 
some 16 or 18 men were collectively de- 
voted to an analysis of the principles that 
should guide them in the re-establishment 
of school district boundaries and individual- 
ly were assuming responsibility for apply- 
ing these principles to research in their 
respective counties looking toward a re- 
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organization of school districts in harmony 
with a modern educational program.” 

The Ohio State University plan for en- 
couraging research in the field through 
registration for ad interim work is one of the 
most effective means of stimulating and 
training men for field research, for the 
scientific solution of local problems.” 

From time immemorial universities have 
set up as a criteria for evaluating research, 
the question as to whether it contributes 
anything to the sum total of human knowl- 
edge. If the university would really con- 
tribute to the furthering of field research, it 
should accept as of major importance, a 
second criteria, viz., whether the research 
attempted increased the usefulness of the 
research worker to his own community. 
Through the acceptance of this criteria, 
universities would render their greatest 
service to research in the field. 


Basic Principles Involved in Furthering Field 
Research 
The required preparation of teachers 
might very well include training in the 
problems and methods of research par- 
ticularly adaptable to the work of classroom 
teaching. 
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Preparation of principals both for sec ond- 
ary and elementary schools should include 
a course in research particularly adaptable 
to solving the problems of school-build ling 
principals. 

In all reputable schools research is already 
accepted as a part of the training of school 
superintendents. 

For carrying on the study of problems 
that are continuous, the superintendent 
needs a Bureau of Research; for the investi- 
gation of problems representing peak loads 
on his program he should employ research 
service from the university or from the 
state education departments, for limited 
periods. 

The chief function of any Bureau of Re- 
search is to promote research and the use 
of research, 1.e., to promote the scientific 
movement in education. The crying need 
of public education is to capitalize the po- 
tential research energy in the field. 

The university should credit any research 
that materially improves a man’s usefulness 
to the community which he serves. 

— F. Cayce Morrison, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, 
New York. 
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, The Development of Teaching as a Profession A 








I. N. Epwarps 


EACHING today is generally regarded 

as a profession. It has not always been 
so. Outside the universities and colleges 
teachers as a class received slight social 
recognition before the opening of the nine- 
teenth century. The story of the rise of the 
schoolmaster to his present position of social 
esteem has never been told fully, but there 
is enough documentary evidence to make 
the story fairly complete. Official reports, 
rules and regulations, newspaper advertise- 
ments and similar documents throw flashes 
of light across the path up which the teacher 
has struggled towards a real professional 
status. 

The development of the profession in 
Germany may be taken as an illustration. 
Prior to the social reforms in Prussia follow- 
ing the crushing defeat by Napoleon, the 
teachers in the elementary schools were a 
nondescript group of ministers, sextons, 
grave-diggers, tailors and artizans of every 
class. Anyone who could read and write 
indifferently, sing a few hymns and repeat 
the catechism was eligible for a position to 
teach. Few who taught in the elementary 
schools thought of teaching as anything 
more than a means of supplementing their 
regular source of income. Of academic 
training there was little and of professjonal 
training none. Teaching in his day, said 
Luther, as a profession was “esteemed as 
disagreeably low as if it were nothing.” 
Somewhat later (1570) one reads in the 
Schulordnung of Breslau the following 
restrictions upon teachers, which, if neces- 
sary, throw some light upon the character 
of the teachers of that city. 

“They shall stay at home, especially at 
night, since unreasonable absence is rarely 
without the suspicion that they are engaged 
in wrong doing. They shall stay away from 
houses of prostitution and places of ill-fame. 
They shall not wander around and prome- 
nade. They shall not have family quarrels 
and stir up strife.” 

A frequent complaint was that teachers 
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sold intoxicating liquors. In 1577 in Saxony, 
for example, the record of the district of 
Prettin reads: ““The schoolmaster continues 
to sell brandy and wine.” Upon having his 
attention called to the fact that this practice 
had been prohibited, the master pointed 
out that he paid excise to the Elector of 
Saxony and he expressed the hope that his 
wife, who carried on the business, would 
not be deprived of this mode of making her 
living. 

Even in the secondary schools of Ger- 
many teaching could scarcely be called a 
profession. There were, of course, men like 
Sturm, Melanchthon, and Bugenhagen, 
whose culture and ability would have dis- 
tinguished them in any age. But these men 
were the exception. The lack of economic 
and social recognition accorded the teacher 
was the subject of frequent and bitter com- 
ment. Said Hessus, the friend of Melanth- 
thon: 

“And what is the reward of all our pains? 
Fasting, affliction, impoverishment, sick- 
ness, and never-ceasing grief. Every other 
pursuit sustains its man, but the school 
teacher is weighed down with shocking 
poverty, and the wanton pride of others 
prostrates him completely. Every common 
clerk, pettifogger, and beggar-monk has or 
claims precedence. So in the bloom of our 
years whitened age overtakes us. Oh, 
better death than this profession.” 

And Melanchthon himself complains: 
“We are objects of the most arrogant con- 
tempt, not only from the ignorant, the com- 
mercial class, who rail at all education, but 
also from those demi-gods who sit on high 
at the courts.” 

Schoo] teaching really emerges as a pro- 
fession in Germany in the reform period 
following the defeat of Prussia by Napoleon. 
The Prussian king expressed the opinion 
that Prussia must make up spiritually what 
she had lost physically. Among other 
things, the whole educational system, from 
the university down, was reorganized. 
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Teachers were sent to observe the work of 
Pestalozzi and they returned imbued with 
his principles. Normal schools were estab- 
lished throughout the kingdom. The official 
examination required of all secondary school 
teachers after 1810 eliminated the inefficient. 
These two measures, the establishment of 
the normal schools and the institution of 
official examinations, put teaching in Prussia 
upon a professional basis. 

In America, the status of the teacher 
before the nineteenth century was much the 
same as in Germany. There were some 
teachers of ability who demanded and 
received the respect due them. This was 
especially true of the ald masters in the 
New England grammar schools and in many 
of the academies. Newspaper advertise- 
ments show that in many of the commercial 
centers teachers of ability were teaching 
such modern subjects as bookkeeping, sur- 
veying, navigation, French, geography, and 
applied mathematics. On the other hand, 
there were many who had little to recom- 
mend them other than that they were strong 
in the faith and not a few were lacking even 
in this. Many schools were conducted by 
dames whose education had scarcely taken 
them beyond the ability to read, or by 
masters whose chief qualification was that 
they could make the big boys behave. 
Considerable light is thrown upon the 
status of the teachers when one recalls that 
in the winter of 1837 about four hundred 
of the twenty-eight hundred rural schools 
in Massachusetts were broken up by the 
warfare between “big boys” and teachers. 

In the Middle and Southern colonies 
indentured servants were often employed 
as teachers. The modern reader may be 
somewhat shocked to read of a reward for a 
runaway schoolmaster, especially when the 
master is described as “of pale complexion, 
with short hair; he has the itch very bad, 
and sore legs; he is a great taker of snuff 
and very apt to get drunk.” [In 1678 
Jonathan Boucher, writing from Annapolis, 
Maryland, says: 

“Not a ship arrives with either redemp- 
tioners or convicts in which schoolmasters 
are not regularly advertised for sale, as 
weavers, tailors, or other tradesmen; with 


little other difference that I can hear except 
perhaps that the former do not usually 
fetch so good a price as the latter.” 
Somewhat later, Rev. George Ross, while 
located at New Castle, Delaware, wrote: 
“There are some private schools within 
my reputed districts which are put very 
often in the hands of those who are brot 
into the country and sold as servants, 
Some school masters are hired by the year. 
by a knot of famalies, who in their turn 
entertain him monthly, and the poor man 
lives in their houses like one that begged an 
alms, more than like a person in credit and 
authority. When a ship arrives in the river 
it is a common expression with those who 
stand in need of an instructor for their 
children, “Let us go down and buy a school- 
master.’ The truth is the office and charac- 
ter of such a person is very mean and con- 
temptable here, and it can not be other ways 
until the public takes the education of 
children into their mature consideration.” 
One is reminded, too, that in urging his 
fellow townsmen to establish an academy 
in Philadelphia, Franklin pointed out that 
the institution would serve to train some of 
the “‘poorer sort” as schoolmasters. 
Teaching as a profession in this country 
was greatly stimulated by the example of 
Prussia. Mann, Brooks and others who 
were acquainted with the Prussian normal 
schools, urged the establishment of similar 
schools in this country. Between 1839 and 
1860 a number of such schools were estab- 
lished. In the period between 1860 and 
1890 the elementary schools of this country 
were reorganized in large measure in terms 
of the principles formulated by Pestalozzi 
and his followers. To do this required 
specially trained teachers. Consequently 
normal schools increased very rapidly. 
About 1890 we began to feel the influence of 
Herbart and again great impetus was given 
to teacher training. More recently the 
scientific study of education has produced 
a large body of professional literature of 
which the public has become more or less 
aware. The public is now demanding that 
teachers know and apply the facts and 
principles which science has discovered. 
Thus the teacher is beginning to acquire a 
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real professional status. An examination 
of the legislation governing the certification 
of teachers enacted during the past ten 
years reveals clearly that American civiliza- 
tion has about reached the point where it 
demands that teachers be persons of some 
real culture and professional training. 


From this brief review of the rise of- 


teaching as a profession certain conclusions 
seem evident. Status is determined in large 


ad 


measure by the economic rewards that 
teaching brings and by the social recogni- 
tion that is accorded the teacher. Economic 
reward and social recognition have in turn 
been the product of academic and profes- 
sional training. When there is a worth- 
while body of professional information 
which teachers ought to possess the public 
will generally demand that they possess it 
and will give recognition to those who do. 





Disabilities of College Students in | 
Certain “Tool Subjects” and the Relation of 
Such Disabilities to College Standings’ 
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ITH the ever-increasing emphasis on 
efficiency engineering in the field of 
education, there has come a demand for 
more efficient techniques of administration, 
instruction and individual study. While 
the findings of numerous studies have 


brought about considerable improvement 


in various techniques and methods, it can- 
not be denied that there is still an unjusti- 
fiable amount of wasted effort and lost 
motion in education. 

Modern industry would hardly tolerate 
the wasteful practices to which we still 
cling so tenaciously in the educational 
world. Such inefficient practices, are per- 
haps most common in the fields of curricu- 
lum building, instruction methods and 
techniques, and individual study. A great 
many of these techniques, from the grades 
to the university, might be characterized as 
more or less “hit and miss” or “catch as 
catch can.” Like Topsy, they have grown; 
no one knows why. 

Here, obviously, is a well defined and 
worthwhile field of research for educational 
psychology. Is there any reason why 
psychology should not be able to accom- 
plish for education what it has done for 
industry and business? Is there any reason 
why efficiency engineering should not be 
applied to educational problems? Sooner 
or later, it would seem, educational psy- 


chology must come to grips with these basic 
problems which call loudly for solution. 

In this connection it is encouraging to 
to know that the Department of Educational 
Psychology of Ohio State University has 
already entered upon a program of research 
dealing with such problems as have been 
mentioned. Several investigations have 
been completed and still others are under 
way. The problems which are receiving 
special attention at this time are those of 
(1) study technique, (2) curricular adjust- 
ment and adaptation, (3) previous prepara- 
tion, both in the elementary and high-school 
fields, (4) efficiency engineering, including 
remedial instruction, and (5) objectives and 
problems of teaching. A number of the 
completed studies are now available in 
book form.? 

It is the purpose of this paper to present 
certain aspects of one of the problems 
included in the above enumeration, that of 
previous preparation of college students. 
More specifically, it deals with the nature 
and extent of college students’ deficiencies 
in certain of the so-called “tool subjects,” 
and the possible relation of such deficiencies 
to college standing. 

It goes without saying that those who 
have been engaged in college teaching or 
administration for any considerable time, 
recognize the importance of adequate back- 


1. An initiation paper presented to Sigma Chapter, by H. J. Arnold, Sigma 356. 


2. Pressey, Pressey et al. Research Adventure: 
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ground preparation in our students. We 
have accepted as almost axiomatic the 
general principle that a student’s lack of 
preparation in “tool subjects” may consti- 
tute a serious handicap to academic prog- 
ress unless the specific disabilities are 
removed early in his college career. 

In general, very little effort has been 
made along the line of a diagnostic analysis 
of the student’s deficiencies with a view of 
prescribing adequate remedial procedure. 
We have been content to observe that a 
certain student is poor in English, Chem- 
istry or Mathematics, but we have neglected 
to determine just what background factors 
are involved in such low standing and 
eventual failure. 

Some of the more recent studies carried 
on by the Department of Educational 
Psychology of Ohio State University, have 
revealed most striking deficiencies in the 
background preparation of students enter- 
ing the university. For example,’ 74 per 
cent of one group of 200 freshmen were 
unable to locate a subordinate clause in a 
complex sentence, 42 per cent did not know 
which of four pronouns were in the first 
person, while 50 per cent were unable to 
determine the antecedent of a pronoun in a 
sentence. 

Further evidence of marked deficiency in 
English was revealed by the fact that 41 
per cent of the same group of 200 students 
failed to handle correctly a direct quota- 
tion; 42 per cent failed to capitalize the 
name of a holiday, while 45 per cent had 
trouble with uses of the apostrophe in 
forming possessives. 

The writer’s interest in the problem has 
been greatly stimulated in recent months 
by the results obtained from a series of 
fourteen diagnostic tests in certain “tool 
subjects” which were given to several 
groups of under-classmen (mostly fresh- 
men) in a certain Ohio college. It is hoped 
that a brief presentation of some of the 
findings in this study may throw further 
light on this rather vexing problem. 

Arithmetical Disabilities 

In approaching this study, it is well to 
bear in mind that during the greater portion 

3. Pressey: 


“Background Educational Factors Conditioning College Success.” 


of the average American child’s elementary- 
school career (about seven years) he receives 
a large amount of instruction and drill in 
arithmetic. In high school he suddenly 
drops all this work in arithmetic except as 
he maintains practice in such courses as 
science or high-school mathematics—and 
excepting as the ordinary transactions of 
everyday life involve arithmetic, as in mak- 
ing change. In college the individual may 
suddenly find no small acquaintance with 
arithmetic required, as in physics or chem- 
istry, or in certain commercial courses 
There is some little evidence to indicate 
that students doing poor work in such col- 
lege courses are very often in trouble 
largely because of deficiencies in arithmetic. 
Under such circumstances it seems of no 
little importance to determine what arith- 
metical abilities (or disabilities) prevail 
among the general run of college students. 

For the study in arithmetic, a complete 
set of Monroe’s Diagnostic Tests was given 
to a total of 83 students, mostly freshmen. 

Table I indicates the extent of the defi- 
ciency for each type of operation as based 
on the standard norms. 

The average of all the tests show 24 per 
cent of these college students scoring 
below the eighth-grade norm. Apparently, 
the most striking difficulty is found in 
division. The four tests on which 40 per 
cent or more of the students average below 
the eighth-grade norm are all tests in 
division. Zero scores average over twice 
as common in division as in multiplication 
which is usually regarded as the next most 
difficult of the fundamental processes. 

While the low scores here are doubtless 
attributable to the fact that division is the 
most difficult of the fundamental processes 
and that it is used much less frequently in 
everyday life than the other three, it is 
nevertheless used considerably in scientific 
subjects, especially chemistry. 

The two outstanding difficulties in multi- 
plication seem to be carrying and confusion 
of addition and multiplication in fractions. 
In addition and subtraction, handling of 
fractions is the chief problem, the trouble 
centering round the common denominator. 
Studies in Education, Year- 


book XVL of the National Society of College Teachers of Education. pp. 24-29. 
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TABLE I 
Per Cents of College Students (a) Scoring Below the Eighth-Grade norm, (b) Scoring Below the Fourth-Grade 
Norm (Available for First Eleven Tests Only), and (c) Making a Zero Score, on the Monroe 


Diagnostic Tests in Arithmetic 





Tests 1-11: operations with integers 
Addition (4+7+2)* 

. Subtraction (37 — 5) r 
Multiplication (66572)_______-- 
Division (3840+8) 

5. Addition (Five 4-place numbers) - 

. Division (3854+82) 
Addition (Column of 13 digits) - 
8. Multiplication (364857)__.___- 
. Subtraction (739 — 367) 
. Multiplication (37 560)__.____- 
Division (27589+47) : 
Tess 12 16: operations with common fractions 
. Addition (1/ /6+1/3) 
3 Subtraction (3/4 
+ Multiplication (2/ 
Addition (1 6+3/: 
ie Division (2/5+1, 
Tests 17-21: Multiplic ation aad division of decimal 
ee 
. Division (16.2 +.03)_. 
18 Multiplication (.7 657.2 
19. Division (148.+. 
20. Multiplication (.62 487.5) 
21. Division (2758.9+.47)_ 


l 
2 
y, 
4. 
5 


Per Cent 
Below 


Gr. 4 Norm. 





Per Cent 
of —" 
Scores 


_ Below 
Gr. 8 Norm. 


Per Cent | 


ANP ne oO 


6 
43 
6 
20 





*Some of the examples are printed in this table in somewhat different arrangement from the way they ap- 


peared in the test. 


**The zero scores in test 2 appear to be due to failure to recognize that test 2 was subtraction, not addition. 


***O)n tests 17-21 the problem is simply to place the decimal point in the answer. 


The distribution and the number of zero 
scores are perhaps the most strikingly sig- 
nificant. By referring to Table II it may 
be noted that forty-seven (over half) of the 
zero scores were made in fractions; nearly 


TAB 


Number of Students Making 1, 


W hole 


Numbers 


No. of Zeros 


Total Cases 


Total Zeros 


LE 


one-third failed completely on at least one 
test in fractions, while three students made 
zero on four out of five fraction tests. A 
few were almost completely at a loss in 
fractions. 


Ii 


2, 3 or More Zero Scores 


Decimals All Tests 


Fractions 








*The four zeros on test 2 have been omitted for the reason mentioned in note 2 of Table | 
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The last column shows that 43 (over half) 
of all the students failed to make any score 
on at least one test. Deficiencies in arith- 
metic seem to be rather widely distributed 
through the college population. Eight of 
the students scored zero on four or more 
tests, while thirteen received zero scores in 
three or more tests. It is reasonable to 
assume that these individuals would be 
severely handicapped for any college work 
which involves considerable arithmetical 
computation. 

Disabilities in Silent Reading 

Ability to obtain meaning from the 
printed page is an exceedingly complicated 
thing. Measurement of the ability is corre- 
spondingly difficult, and any analysis, even 
to the limited extent exemplified in the 
treatment of arithmetic in the previous 
section, is almost impossible with present 
tests. Under the circumstances, it was 
decided simply to give a general scale and 
obtain a gross standing, again in terms 
primarily of eighth-gr rade av erages. 

The Monroe Revised Silent Reading Test 
for grades 6-8 was the test used. Briefly, 
this consists of a total of eighteen short 
paragraphs, each followed by a question 
upon the material in the paragraph. The 
“comprehension score” is the number of 
these questions answered correctly, and the 
“rate score’ is the number of words read 
per minute. 

Of the total group, 7 per cent score below 
the eighth-grade median in comprehension, 
and 30 per cent so score in rate. In view of 
the somewhat elementary and special char- 
acter of the reading tasks set by the test not 
too much should be made of these results. 
Strikingly low results would seem worthy 


=> 
of further consideration, however. ne 
case scored at the fifth-grade norm in 
comprehension; and in rate there were two 
cases at fifth-grade level and one at fourth- 
grade. In these cases, at least, there is 
again the suggestion of deficiency in a “tool” 
subject such as might seem likely to prove 
a handicap in college work. 
Disabilities in English Composition 

For the purpose of securing information 
as to the nature and extent of the college 
student’s difficulties in English composition, 
standard diagnostic tests’ in capitalization, 
punctuation, grammar and sentence struc- 
ture were given to 140 college students, 
mostly freshman, in a certain Ohio college. 

Table III shows the per cents of these 
students scoring below the various grade 
norms. The average for all four tests shows 
that 41 per cent of the students received 
scores below the standard college-freshman 
norm, while 6 per cent scored below the 
eighth-grade norm. While there is some 
variation from test to test, there is apparent 
a rather uniform deficiency in the basic 
elements of English composition. 

Now the question which quite naturally 
arises is this: Can a student who shows very 
serious deficiencies in such essential “tool 
subjects” as arithmetic, reading and English 
composition make even normal progress 
throughout his college course? The evi- 
dence at hand indicates that such defi- 
ciences not only retard progress but pre- 
dispose to failure. This being the case, are 
colleges justified, in this day of scientific 
approach to educational problems, in per- 
mitting such handicapped students to 
continue their work on a “catch as catch 
can’’ basis, trusting to good luck and chance 




















TABLE III 
Percentages of Students Falling Below the Various Grade Norms in English Composition Tests 
| Below College | Below 9th Below 8th | Below 7th 
Freshman Grade Grade | Grade 
ee Lene rT See | 42 14 8 | + 
a ey eee eee 37 7 t 2 
| EES a ES 8 nae ae 48 | 14 8 + 
Sentence Structure. pe eae 2 40 } 10 5 3 
iaalasiay ——— 
Average_-_-_-- ip end NS 41 11 6 3 
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discoveries to remedy some of their disa- 
bilities? Up to this time, at least, this has 
been the usual procedure in the colleges. 

Further, instead of blaming the elemen- 
tary and high schools for these deficiencies 
would it not be more courageous as well as 
more scientific, to diagnose these cases and 
then prescribe adequate remedial proced- 
ures. When the student is admitted to 
college he becomes a college responsibility. 
His problems become college problems. 
He has a right, in case of specific difficulties, 
to expect sound advice and proper guidance. 
He is entitled to the best guidance that 
accumulated psychological and educational 
research can give. Now that we have 
fairly reliable diagnostic tests and measures, 
colleges and universities should make use 
of them in discovering both abilities and 
disabilities of students. 

The contention of those of us who are 
studying this problem is, of course, that 
such deficiencies as have been pointed out, 
constitute a serious handicap to a student’s 
academic progress, and should be dealt 
with just as a physician would deal with 
defective eyesight or a case of malnutri- 
tion. While such disabilities might be 
ignored, educational efficiency demands 
that they be dealt with in a definite and 
adequate manner. 

Two ways are open to the colleges. (1) 
They may refuse to admit students who are 
deficient in background preparation . until 
such deficiency has been overcome, or (2) 
they may accept the student on the basis 
of the usual requirements, determine the 
nature and extent of his deficiency, and 
prescribe the remedy. 

If the college is really interested in solv- 
ing this problem, several things may be 
done. (1) Diagnostic tests in “tool sub- 
jects” may be given to entering students 
or, as in the case of arithmetic, at the 
beginning of such courses as involve use of 
the particular tool subject in question. 
These tests will reveal the cases of marked 
deficiency, and make clear the situation. 

A second method would be to require all 
instructors, during the first six or eight 
weeks of the semester, to report to the 
dean’s office, any students who show marked 
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deficiency in such background subjects as 
English, reading and arithmetic. These stu- 
dents would then be given diagnostic tests 
in the subjects in which the deficiency exists. 

Having determined the exact difficulties 
of each student, (2) those who need help 
should receive it. This does not mean that 
the college would be obliged to give a course 
in elementary-school arithmetic. The spec- 
ific difficulties of certain students can often 
be cleared up very easily by pointing out 
the proper procedure and giving a little 
practice in the specific operation involved. 
The important thing, of course, is that the 
remedial practice shall be given in a system- 
atic way. 

Dr. L. C. Pressey, in her rather extensive 
work with probation students at O. S. U. 
found that most of those who showed marked 
deficiency in “tool subjects,” were able, by 
spending an hour a day on individual reme- 
dial practice in each subject in which they 
ranked below the eighth-grade norm, to 
overcome practically all such deficiencies 
in from six to ten weeks, without specific 
help from an instructor. For this remedial 
work, such materials as the Courtis practice 
tests were used in subjects in which such 
exercises were available. Otherwise, in- 
formal drill exercises bearing on the specific 
disability were used. 

Previous studies of college needs in such 
background information indicate that the 
information which the student frequently 
requires is usually surprisingly small, but 
because it is so constantly involved in col- 
lege work it becomes an important con- 
sideration. 

A further study of the rehabilitation 
value of, remedial practice was made in 
connection with a group of 120 freshmen in 
the Normal Department of the School of 
Education in an Ohio college. Of this group 
one-third received “below passing” total 
scores on the Monroe diagnostic tests in 
arithmetic. After six weeks of remedial 
instruction dealing with the specific defi- 
ciencies, as revealed by the test results, 
thirty-eight out of the forty received passing 
scores. There.can be no doubt as to the 
efficacy and rehabilitation value of system- 
atic remedial instruction. 
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In order that the whole program of cor- 
recting disabilities may be carried out with 
reasonable efficiency, it is recommended 
that each college appoint an “educational 
diagnostician,” whose duty would be to 
diagnose and prescribe for various educa- 
tional ills. 

With such a plan of scientific procedure, 
college failures, it is reasonable to believe, 
would be appreciably reduced and the 
general level and tone of college work would 
be raised. 

Summary 

There is ample evidence of an urgent 
need for a careful study of the necessary 
background preparation for college work. 

The first step should be to determine 


empirically and specifically, by means of 


diagnostic tests, the exact nature and ex- 
tent of students’ deficiencies in background 
subjects. 

Next, the college should provide carefully 


=> 
developed methods of remedial self-instruc- 
tion for every student who is handicapped 
by disabilities in the “tool subjects.” 

In order that such a program of rehabili- 
tation may be efficiently maintained, the 
college should have on its staff an “educa- 
tional diagnostician.” 

It is maintained that such a plan of 
rehabilitation will correct many of the 
college’s educational ills by helping the 
student to help himself, thereby reducing 
the number of failures and raising the 
standard of scholarship throughout. 

Studies thus far undertaken indicate that 
deficiencies of preparation involve primarily 
the elementary-school subjects and scarcely 
at all those subjects which the college 
stresses in entrance requirements. To 
insure success in college the student should 
have the “tool subjects” well in hand. Too 


for ‘granted. 





The Elementary School}Principal 
E. E. KEENER 


UCH has been said about the amount 

of time a principal should spend at 
his various duties. We are told that many 
principals spend most of their time at 
clerical and administrative work, and that 
supervision is often neglected. 

This report gives the actual time allowed 
to four types of activities by one principal. 
The data were collected over a period of five 
weeks. The analysis of activities used was 
as follows: 

Supervision of Instruction 

Visiting classrooms for a definite purpose. 

Preparing tests. 

Administering tests. 

Preparation for teachers’ conferences. 

Demonstration teaching. 

Investigating and advising uses to be 
made of lantern slides. 

Examination of teacher’s plans. 

Experimentation with methods and de- 
vices of instruction. 

Preparation of bulletins on teaching 
problems. 

Introduction of new methods of instruc- 
tion. 
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Administration 

Organizing school. 

Interviewing parents. 

Directing student government. 

Organization of student clubs. 

Enrollment and classification of new 
pupils. 

Planning and conducting assemblies. 

Securing substitute teachers. 

Directing safety patrol. 

Attention to room temperature. 

Discipline. 

Correspondence requiring decisions con- 
cerning school. 

Delinquency cases. 

Shifting pupils to make way for painters. 

Ordering text books. 

Making plans for office boy. 

Truant cases. 

Adjusting teacher problems. 

Clerical 

Keeping school financial account. 

Reading mail. 

Correspondence not requiring decisions 
concerning school. 

Answering telephone. 
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Adjusting mimeograph machine. 
Making statistical reports. 
Professional 

Attending meetings of principals. 

Work on Principals Club Yearbook. 

Preparation of professional articles for 
publication. 

Conferences with school officials. 

A plan was written up for each day and a 
careful record of the amount of time used 
for various duties was made. Only the time 
school was in session was accounted for. A 
great deal of planning and working out 
details was done outside of school hours. 

The average percentage of time given to 
each type of work was as follows: 


Total 


Administration claimed the greatest 
amount of time, although the administrative 
items written in the plan book in advance 
were relatively few. Most of the prepared 
plans dealt with supervision of instruction 
and administrative duties for the most part 
were taken up as they arose. 

The 12.6 per cent of the day given to 
professional activities during school hours 
was due to the fact that the writer was 
editing a yearbook at the time. However, 
most of the work on the book was done 
outside of school hours. The 12.6% of the 
day represented the time used in telephoning 
members of the committee, answering ques- 
tions, giving directions, etc. 

The following table is a distribution of 
the daily percentages for each item: 





Per Cent 
of Time 


Prof. 





Superv. | Admin. | Cler. | 
| 





80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 
30-39 
20-29 
10-19 

0- 9 
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The three high percentages for adminis- 
tration were due to three unusual occur- 
rences. One was due to a rather serious case 
of delinquency necessitating interviews with 
parents and officers. Another was due to a 
special assembly which comes near the close 
of each semester when outstanding services 
of pupils to the school are recognized. The 
third was due to the reorganization of the 
school for the second semester. 

How much time should a principal spend 
at his various duties? Opinions differ, and 
perhaps local conditions would make a 
difference. The data presented above are 
from a school of about 1000 pupils with two 
sight conservation rooms and three bedside 
divisions in a children’s hospital near by. 
The principal has the services of a full-time 
clerk. 

The writer feels that one item which did 
not receive a sufficient amount of time was 
that of supervision of instruction. One 
reason for this is that several new features 
such as clubs, student government, etc., 
were recently introduced into the school. 
These required considerable time, but after 
the organization is working smoothly they 
will require less attention. 

It is very worthwhile to make a brief 
daily or weekly plan of activities, and keep 
a record of the amount of time spent at each. 
This will afford valuable data for budgeting 
time as well as for study of the problems of 
the principalship. If the study could be 
made to cover an entire semester or more, 
it would be valuable to-keep a record of the 
time given to each of the sub-items. 


* * * 


Jake J. Hendricks (Mu 160), Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Kerens, Texas, is making a 
study of The Work of the Superintendent of 
Small City and Town Schools in Texas. 
He is anxious to learn of any research that 
may have been done in this particular field 
in any other state. Brother Phi Delta 
Kappans who can give any information on 
this topic are asked to communicate with 


Brother Hendricks. 
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Phi Delta Kappa 
HY belong to Phi Delta Kappa? 


Why keep up dues to an organiza- 
tion from which I shall probably never 
receive in return any equivalent objective 
value? Why spend time in fraternity meet- 
ings, and perchance as a fraternity officer, 
when I could secure more immediate and 
tangible rewards by studiously following up 
some other line of interest? What have I 
to gain by membership in such an organ- 
iZation: 


Such questions as these doubtless pass 
through the minds of many men when they 
are first approached for candidacy to mem- 
bership in the fraternity. That is to be ex- 
pected. The surprising thing is that similar 
questions are being raised more or less fre- 
quently by members of the fraternity who 
have gone into the field. Perhaps they have 
never really become Phi Delta Kappans or 
they may have lost contact with the 
fraternity and its publications. Whatever 
may be the cause, we believe that these 
brothers have never caught the full signi- 
ficance of membership in Phi Delta Kappa. 
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The real significance of Phi Delta Kapj.a 
may dawn upon the neophyte as he is beir.g 
led through the mysteries of the initiation 
and through that initiation he may be led 
to such a realization of his professional op- 
portunities and obligations as will energize 
him for a lifetime of service and leadership in 
the activities of the profession. On the other 
hand, the neophyte may find no such stimu- 
lation in the initiation. If he is not inspired 
to nobler professional ideals, to a sense of 
the significance of the fraternal relation- 
ship among men of like professional interest, 
and to an appreciation of the honor con- 
ferred upon him in his selection as a member 
of the profession; if he is not moved in these 
ways by the initiatory ceremony, then 
either one of three things must be wrong. 
The chapter may be utterly impotent as 
an initiating group, either through lack of 
training or lack of appreciation. The 
initiatory procedure may be unbalanced as 
between the ritualistic and the non-ritualis- 
tic phases and, as often happens, the ritual- 
istic may be greatly slighted in favor of the 
fun-making and examination activities. Or, 
the neophyte may be so deadened by other 
interests and other desires as to be utterly 
uninfluenced by what Phi Delta Kappa has 


to offer. 


The chapter which is wise enough and 
careful enough to provide a meaningful 
initiation and to lead the neophytes to the 
heights by way of the ritualistic ceremony is 
indeed fortunate. The chapter which fails 
to see the real opportunity which the 
initiation presents has doubtless developed 
an over-abundant appreciation of the social 
phase and has at the same time failed to 
understand the professional aspect of Phi 
Delta Kappa membership. The natural 
result of the first, purposeful in character, 
will be a growing chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
members who, with the years, become more 
and more devoted to the ideals and pur- 
poses of the fraternity. The natural result 
of the second, entertaining in character, will 
be a growing chapter of members who, with 
the years become increasingly disinterested 
in the real Phi Delta Kappa objectives. 


In other words, there is a very real 
responsibility placed upon the chapters of 
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the fraternity for “making” genuine mem- 
bers of Phi Delta Kappa. The responsi- 
bility extends far beyond the period of 
initiation. It extends to all of the chapter 
activities. Much depends upon the chapter 
officers. If these men are charged with true 
professional zeal, if they are men of in- 
tegrity and purposeful living, and if they 
are devoted Phi Delta Kappa members 
they will undoubtedly be of great influence 
in setting a high chapter standard. 


That Phi Delta Kappa has a potential 
power to influence and motivate the lives of 
its members cannot be well argued. That it 
accomplishes this disideratum in widely 
varying degree is well known to those who 
have had an opportunity to judge the 
product of fraternity relationship. That 
it will always be so, in some measure, is 
equally evident to anyone who is a student 
of human nature. Then why consider the 
question at all? The farmer knows that 
there will always be big ears of corn and 
“nubbins” but he is constantly trying to 
decrease the number of nubbins. 

To be a representative Phi Delta Kappa 
member one should possess certain readily 
distinguishable characteristics. He should 
be devoted to education as a career worthy 
of his life’s best efforts. He should be a 
credit to his chosen profession. He should 
exemplify the ideals of Research, Service, 
and Leadership in his professional activities. 
Being chosen as a man of high moral caliber, 
he should maintain that standard. He 
should not only honor the various codes of 
ethics, he should be above them. He will 
be loyal to Phi Delta Kappa, not so much 
for what Phi Delta Kappa does for him as 
for what he may do for Phi Delta Kappa 
and, through that medium, for the profes- 
sion. He will be constantly alert to promote 
the best interests of the profession and 
equally alert to defend it against unworthy 
attacks. He will recognize the fact that not 
all of the upstanding men in our profession 
are in Phi Delta Kappa and will accord 
honor and recognition to whomsoever it is 
due. These are some of the marks of worthy 
Phi Delta Kappa members. 

Such characteristics are best developed 
through constant contact with the frater- 
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nity, its publication, its meetings, and 
through association with others of like 
mind. The first and foremost responsi- 
bility rests upon the active, the student 
chapter. The second responsibility rests 
upon those who are responsible ‘for pub- 
lications; the publications of the national 
headquarters and the publications of the 
local chapters. These maintain the interest 
and should continue to inspire the member 
to a fuller realization of the ideals of the 
fraternity. The alumni chapters likewise 
have an opportunity and a consequent 
responsibility to promote the best profes- 
sional ideals. These organizations of alumni 
may do much to develop and perhaps to 
promote a “post-graduate” program for 


Phi Delta Kappa. 


For the older member, the associate mem- 
ber, who has gone out into the field — who 
is on the firing line of professional activity 
— we need another step in our program. 
We must keep alive the zeal for Research, 
Service, and Leadership which was implanted 
through the chapter associations but we 
must also foster and promote the growing 
sense of a professional esprit de corps. What 
can we propose? In the first place, we need 
a challenging comprehensive undertaking 
which will fire the interest of every member 
of the fraternity and from which each may 
reasonably expect some professional re- 
turn and to which each may make his con- 
tribution. In the second place, we should 
be able to so marshal our forces that we 
may present an united front on any great 
professional question on which there could 
be little difference of opinion within the 
professional group. 


What then is the significance of member- 
ship in Phi Delta Kappa? It is an honorary 
fraternity in a sense, but that is not the 
significant aspect of it. It is a fraternal 
organization, but the social aspect is not 
the most important one. It is a professional 
brotherhood, and therein lies its significance. 
To be chosen to membership in a group with 
such purposeful ideals, to have the oppor- 
tunity to co-operate in the realization of 
these high ideals is an honor indeed. The 
friendships established in the fraternity and 

(Continued on page 191) 
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The Executive Secretary will be glad to 
answer questions of general interest to the 
membership of the fraternity in this column. 
What is yours? What information about the 
national office or the fraternity would you like 
to have? What changes or additional features 
would you like to have appear in the magazine? 


An Executive Committee meeting was 
held in Cleveland, Ohio, at the time of the 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. Various matters of routine and 
policy were discussed and acted upon by 
the Executive Committee. Considerable 
time was given to the discussion of the 
relationship which Phi Delta Kappa should 
have to the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, but it was finally 
decided that it would be wise to postpone 
any change of our present relationship to 
the association until the meeting of the 
next National Council of Phi Delta Kappa. 

The following committee was appointed 
to make local arrangements for the Thir- 
teenth National Council of Phi Delta Kappa 
which is to be held in Chicago, December 
30, 31, 1929, and January 1, 1930: Abel J. 
McAllister, Don C. Rogers, and Paul M. 
Cook (Chairman). 

The need for a more specific outline of 
duties for the District Deputies was dis- 
cussed by the Committee. The limited 
time available made it impossible to give 
more than passing attention to this matter. 
Correspondence from various centers desir- 
ing to secure charters for alumni chapters 
was presented to the Executive Committee 
and also correspondence from several insti- 
tions desiring to secure charters for active 
chapters. The University of Alabama, at 
University, Alabama, and Southern Metho- 
dist University, at Dallas, Texas, received 
favorable consideration by the Committee 
and have been encouraged to present their 
formal petitions as soon as possible after 
the opening of the next school year. Other 
institutions desiring consideration have been 
advised to postpone presentation of peti- 
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tions until they become somewhat stronger 
and more nearly able to support the activi- 
ties of an active chapter. 

The Chairman of the Permanent Home 
Committee, Abel J. McAllister, attended the 
afternoon session of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and with him the Committee dis- 
cussed the duties, privileges and limitations 
of the work of the Permanent Home Com- 
mittee. Arrangements were also made for 
the Executive Committee to meet with the 
Permanent Home Committee at breakfast 
the following morning. Members of the 
Permanent Home Committee are as follows: 
Abel J. McAllister (Chairman), Professor 
N. L. Englehardt, Dean R. A. Kent, Dean 
J. B. Edmonson, Dean Wm. S. Gray, Dean 
C. E. Chadsey, Professor F. W. Hart, and 
Dean Elwood P. Cubberly. This committee 
has also been constituted the “Temple of 
Education Committee” and in that capacity 
will be expected to advise with the Execu- 
tive Committee and to report to them con- 
cerning the developments toward a Temple 
of Education such as has been previously 
referred to in the columns of this magazine. 


The breakfast meeting consisted of a dis- 
cussion of the needs and possibilities for a 
permanent home for the fraternity and of a 
report by Brother McAllister on the present 
status of the Temple of Education project 
as it is related to the Chicago World’s Fair, 
1933. In the discussion it was clearly indi- 
cated that Phi Delta Kappa is not in a 
position at present to assume any financial 
responsibility for a Temple of Education, 
but that it would be neglecting a present 
opportunity if it failed to do all in its power 
to promote such an institution. 

Those present at the breakfast were as 
follows: McAllister, Kent, Gray, Edmonson, 
Chadsey, Alexander, Wise, Williams and 
the Executive Secretary. 

The following resolution was prepared 
for presentation to members of the frater- 
nity attending the Phi Delta Kappa lunch- 
eon. The resolution was given hearty 
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endorsement by the group of nearly 500 
men who attended the luncheon and 465 
signatures were secured in support of it. 


Resolution 


Whereas: the Federal Government 
through action of the United States Congress 
and approval by the President, has given 
official recognition to the Chicago World’s 
Fair Centennial Celebration in 1933; and 

Whereas: The World’s Fair administra- 
tio. is planning for exhibits which portray 
epochs in human progress and achievement 
during the century ending: and 

Whereas: The National Council of the 
National Academy of Sciences has accepted 
general responsibility for supervising ex- 
hibits to be admitted to this exposition: and 

Whereas: plans have been announced for 
individual exhibits in separate buildings 
for such great enterprises as transportation, 
agriculture, medicine and other fields of 
applied science, portraying in panoramic 
view their progress during the century: 

Therefore: be it resolved that we, the 
undersigned members of the PAi Delta 
Kappa Fraternity, request the Chicago 
World’s Fair Centennial Celebration Cor- 
poration and its coordinating agency, the 
National Research Council, to provide a 
separate building in which the progress of 
education in America and in the other 
countries of the world will be exhibited in a 
manner comparable with the portrayal of 
progress in the other great fields of human 
achievement. 


Alumni Chapters 

Ballots on the petitions of the Kirksville 
and San Antonio groups for alumnus 
chapter charters are being received in the 
national office almost daily. Present pros- 
pects are that both chapters will receive 
the necessary majority in approval of their 
petitions in a very short time. Both groups 
are vitally interested in the ideals and 
activities of Phi Delta Kappa and give 
considerable promise of developing into 
strong alumni chapters. 

The Executive Secretary recently pre- 
pared a statement concerning the condi- 
tions under which alumni chapters should 
be developed. The statement, together 
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with a copy of the usual petition form, may 
be secured upon request addressed to the 
Executive Secretary. 


Service Keys 

Applications for the service key may be 
secured from chapter secretaries or from 
the national office. At the time this copy is 
prepared 281 service keys have been sup- 
plied to members of Phi Delta Kappa. For 
the information of those who may be inter- 
ested in securing a service key, your atten- 
tion is called to the constitutional provi- 
sions, which are as follows: 

“The National Council shall adopt a 
Service Key which may be purchased and 
worn by members of the fraternity who 
meet the conditions set forth in this article. 
It shall be a tangible evidence of continued 
service to the cause of education and to the 
fraternity. 

“Members of Phi Delta Kappa who meet 
the service requirements which follow may 
purchase and wear the Key. To be eligible 
a member must have the following quali- 
fications: 

“1. He must have at least graduate 
standing in an institution where an active 
chapter of Phi Delta Kappa exists, and 
must have to his credit at least twenty-five 
semester hours in education courses, of 
which ten or more are classifiable as science 
of education. 

“2. He must have been for seven years 
engaged in successful educational service. 
These seven years need not be consecutive. 

“3. He must have been a member of Phi 
Delta Kappa in good standing for a period 
of seven consecutive years immediately 
preceding the date of application. 

“Any member of the fraternity meeting 
these standards may make application for 
a Service Key to the secretary of his local 
chapter. This application accompanied by 
a certificate of eligibility signed by the 
president and secretary of the chapter and 
impressed with the chapter seal shall be 
forwarded to the Executive Secretary who 
shall then furnish the Key to the member 
through the chapter. The member who 
receives the Key shall remit the purchase 
price with his application. 
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“In case the applicant is found ineligible, 
the application and fee shall be immediately 


returned to him.” 
7 * - 


The membership-fee campaign for dues 
for the 21st fiscal year is now under way 
and a number of reports have already been 
received from the chapters which indicate 
that the remittances are being made very 
The 20th fiscal year ends on 
May 31, 1929. All members who are in 
good standing during the 20th year will 
receive the June copy of the Phi Delta 
Kappan, but they will not receive 
further copies during the 2lst fiscal 
year until they remit for the 21st year and 
their fees have been credited in the national 
office. By action of the last national council 
and with the approval of the active chapters, 
national dues have been raised to $1.50 per 
year beginning May 31, 1929. 

Remittances recently received in the 
national office indicate that a large number 
of members who have been classified as 
nominal members are now paying up and 


promptly. 


consequently returning to the fold in good 


standing. Since this issue of the magazine 
will be the first that they have received in a 
long time we wish first to extend to them 
our greetings and second to ask them how 
we may better serve them in order that the 
fraternity maximum value to 


them. 


may be of 


* * * 


We now have in the so-called “morgue” 
in the national office 125 pieces of mail 
which we have been unable to deliver. 
Members who move and fail to report their 
change of address cost the national office a 
large amount of work and expense and the 
member in turn often becomes disgruntled 
because, he does not receive mail, particu- 
larly the magazine, from the fraternity. If 
move you must, please tell us about it! 


As the Author Sees It 


A mimeographed statement of the con- 
ditions under which material for the authors’ 
section of the magazine may be published 
is available in the national office and will be 
sent, upon request, to those interested. 


Sidney W. Wilcox (Lambda 135), Chie‘, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Illinois Depar- 
ment of Labor, was a recent visitor in the 
national office. We are indebted to him for 
calling our attention to the fact that the 
chapter roll, which appears on the inside 
back cover of the magazine, is not in proper 
Greek alphabetical order in that Chi should 
come before Psi. We find, however, that Psi 
chapter was installed on February 18,1921, 
and Chi chapter was installed on February 
19, 1921. The order of listing is correct 
chronologically. It is incorrect alphabeti- 
cally. 

* * * 


The number of members in good standing 
for the 20th fiscal year now totals approx- 
imately 7,000. This is an achievement of 
which Phi Delta Kappa may well be 
proud, thanks to the persistent effort of a 
fine corps of chapter officers, and to the 
fine spirit of brotherhood and loyalty which 
permeates our fraternity. 


Phi Delta Kappa Song 


Several new songs for Phi Delta Kappa 
have been received by the Executive 
Secretary. They will be prepared for dis- 
tribution to the Committee on Fraternity 
Songs for their approval or disapproval and 
finally to the next National Council for 
adoption. Members and chapters of the 
fraternity are urged to be alert to see and 
suggest possibilities for new songs. New 
words and new music for group singing, for 
solo arrangement, and for quartette ar- 
rangement are desired. 


Another Life Membership 
Lester K. Ade (Rho 316) is the second 


member of the fraternity to insure himself 
for continuous good standing in Phi Delta 
Kappa for the rest of his life. Brother Ade 
is Principal of the State Normal School at 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


* * * 
The national office will be glad to supply 


application blanks to members who may be 
interested in Life Memberships. 
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The practices which prevail in the various 
chapters are far from being uniform as may 
be readily discovered by a cursory reading 
of the table on “Chapter Practices.” Much 
of the varying practice is of no material con- 
sequence as it merely represents a justi- 

fiable adaptation to local conditions. Other 
practices are of some consequence and the 
wide variability would seem to justify some 
study of the situation by the next national 
council of the fraternity. No attempt has 
been made to chart some of the more signi- 
ficant practices of the chapters such as the 
method of selection of candidates, the 
entire initiatory ceremony, the character and 
balance of the chapter programs, the kind 
and quality of news letters published, the 
methods used in handling the routine chap- 
ter business, and other equally important 
activities. 

There certainly should be no attempt to 
get all chapters to conform to a standard 
and we are confident that if such an attempt 
were contemplated it would be doomed to 
a justifiable decisive defeat. We believe, 
however, that the best interests of the 
fraternity demand that we seriously at- 
tempt to find the best practice and that we 
be equally ready to discard that which is 
not good. 

The amount of dues collected by the 
various chapters in addition to the national 
fee of $1.50 is of some concern. It is of con- 
cern not because of the wide range of dues 
collected but because of the type of service 
which a chapter does or does not render to 
its membership in exchange for the dues. 
Our information here is inadequate as a 
basis for any final judgment on this matter. 
The news letter, however, is a fair measure 
of the service rendered by the chapter to its 
field or associate membership. It is a fair 
question for the field membership to ask the 
chapter officers how their money is spent. 
Presumably the local chapter activities are 
in proportion to the dues collected from the 
men in residence. We shall not be critical 
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in any instance but each chapter should ask 
itself some pointed questions about receipts 
and expenditures in terms of the just dis- 
tribution of the expenditures. Two chap- 
ters indicate that they collect no chapter 
dues from resident or field members. It 
appears that they are attempting to finance 
their chapters entirely on receipts from their 
initiates. Is such practice entirely justi- 
fiable? 


The publication of news letters, their fre- 
quency and their form is worthy of careful 
consideration by all chapters. Uniformity 
is certainly not desirable even if it were 
possible. A minimum which every field 
member who pays dues to his chapter might 
rightfully expect would be no less than one 
genuinely worthwhile news letter per year. 
Whether it shall be printed or mimeographed 
is not of consequence. 

It is interesting to note the relationship 
which exists between the amount of dues 
collected by a chapter and the percentage 
of members in the chapter who were in good 
standing on January 15, 1929. Four chap- 
ters charge their field members no chapter 
fee; nine charge a fee of $.50; seventeen 
charge a fee of $1.00; and seven charge a fee 
of more than $1.00. The average percent- 
age of members in good standing in these 
groups is 63.8, 67.9, 63.8, and 69.1 respec- 
tively. Tau chapter charges $1.50 per year 
and has 89.1% of its members paid up. 
Alpha-Alpha chapter charges $2.00 and has 
72.6% of its membership in good standing. 
On the other hand, Alpha-Epsilon chapter 
charges only $.50 and has only 51.1% of 
its members in good standing, and Theta 
chapter with the same fee has only 48.9% 
of its membership in good standing. Mu 
chapter charges no fee and has only 50.3% 
of its membership in good standing. Some 
of the older chapters have an enviable record 
while some younger chapters have a record 
of which they cannot well be proud, and con- 
versely. It appears that the reason for 
these varying percentages of members in 
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good standing cannot be found in the ex- 
pense involved nor in the age of the chapter. 


It is not intended that this statement shall 
be an exhaustive one. If it prompts some 
consideration of the data presented in the 
table it will have served its purpose. What- 
ever the reasons may be for the conditions 


CHAPTER PRACTICES 


which prevail, this table and the tables which 
appear in the last issue of the magazine con- 
tain data which are worthy of study and 
our most sanguine hope is that they may 
provoke discussion of the problems which 
they suggest and ultimately that they may 
be the cause, indirectly, of appropriate ad- 
justments. 
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Alpha 48 
Beta 66.7 
Gamma 5 
Delta 48.‘ 
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Eta 
Theta 
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Sat. 
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Fri. 
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Pi 

Rho 
Sigma 
Tau 
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Fri. 
Mon. 


Phi 

Psi 

Chi 

Omega 
Alpha-Alpha 


Ne re bo bo 


Tues. 


Alpha-Beta 

Alpha-Gamma* 
Alpha-Delta y 
Alpha-Epsilon j y ] Fri. 
Alpha-Zeta y l Be Hes 


Pm bo 


Thurs. 


Alpha-Eta Thurs. 
Alpha-Theta 76. ve Churs. 
Alpha-lota 7.7 ve Fri 
Alpha-Kappa 6 ' Fri 
Alpha-Lambda Wed. 
Alpha-Mu 100 Thurs 
Alpha-Nu 100 yes l 


Hour 
Mtg. 


Chapter Dues 
oes | Hour | 
mecmma Os | Rate 


| 
Act. | Assoc. 





1.50 
1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1. 





4.2: 





none 


50 
.50 
.50 
1.50 
1.00 


1.00 

1.00 1.00 
50 50 
1.50 1.50 
none 2.00 





none none 
1.00 1.00 
none | none 
2.50 50 
1.00 | 1.00 


1.00 
1.00 


4.00 
1.50 
1.00 1.00 
1.00 1.00 
Lo: no 





1.00 1.00 | yes 
1.50 50 no no 














*Al-Gamma meets on the first Monday of the month at 4:30 p.m. in business session. 
**Kappa Chapter pays an honorarium of $5.00 per month; Nu Chapter $25.00 per year; Xi Chapter $100.00 


per year; Phi Chapter $150.00 per year to the Secretary who also publishes Chapter News Letter; Alpha-Alpha 
$240.00 per year; and Alpha-Eta $25.00 to the Corresponding Secretary (period not stated). 
***Chapter dues are subject to change at the will of the Chapter. 
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Every Man a Brick! The Status of Military 
Training in American Universities. Merritt 
M. Chambers. Public School Publishing 
Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 







The object of this small volume is not to 
herald to a waiting world any startling new 
discovery, but rather to offer a new arrange- 
ment, in orderly sequence, of sets of facts 
already available, but never before pub- 
lished in compact form. The interesting 
field of military education for American 
college men has been studiously avoided 
for the most part by competent scholars in 
education, and, with a few outstanding 
exceptions, left to be invaded by paid 
propagandist pamphleteers who have sought 
by twisted interpretations and unwarranted 
deductions to kindle and feed a puerile and 
profitless controversy. Such statements as 
have been secured from competent scholars 
touching this field have too often been mere 
philosophical generalizations rather than 
the results of sober and painstaking examina- 
tion of the actual facts. To rid the subject 
of college military training from its too- 
frequent association with a pusillanimous 
pseudo-psychology whose high priests would 
brand all preparation for military defense 
as utterly reprehensible, and to present in 
brief, readable form an account of the his- 
tory and present status of military instruc- 
tion in American institutions of higher 
learning, are major objects of this little 
book. In addition to the marshaling of 
facts for these purposes, it also seemed 
appropriate to suggest numerous promising 
avenues of further research in the field; and 
nothing would please the author quite so 
much as to see other students grapple with 
these problems and push the exploration of 
a field which he regards as still largely 
obscured by the cold and clammy fog of a 
complacent ignorance. 

Merritt M. CuHamsBers. 
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The Introduction to Education, by Frank 
L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and Curtis 
Merriman, of the Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin, appeared from 
the press of Ginn & Company early in 
January, 1929. The book contains 557 
pages, exclusive of preface, table of con- 
tents, and index. It is intended to give 
students a background for the study later 
of more specialized courses in Education. 
The chapter titles are: 

The European Background of 
American Education. 

The Colonial Beginnings of American 
Education. 

The Development of Our School System. 

The Schools of England, France and 
Germany. 

The Organization and Administration of 
Education in the United States 

The Cost and the Support of Education 
in the United States. 

Elementary Education. 

Secondary Education. 

Vocational Guidance and Education. 

The Training of Teachers in the United 
States. 

The Training of Teachers in England, 
France and Germany. 

Physical Welfare and Education. 

The Scientific Movement in Education. 

Individual Differences Among Pupils. 

Learning Processes. 

Teaching Procedures. 

Opportunities in the Field of Education. 

The book was written with the notion 
that the student who begins the study of 
Education needs first to see the field of 
Education as a whole and needs also a 
wealth of information about Education. 
For this reason a great deal of valuable 
information is presented. 

The book is intended not only for students 
of Education, but for those students in 
colleges and universities who, while not 
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planning to teach, wish to know the field of 
Education in a general way. The authors 
hope also that the book may be of service 
in helping students to orient themselves 
with reference to teaching as a life’s work. 

Frank L. Crapp. 

x * * 


The Cosmopolitan Evening School, John 
F. Friese, Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Education, Department of Industrial Edu- 
cation and Applied Arts, University of Wis- 
consin. Published by The Century Com- 


pany, January, 1929. 


This book represents an attempt to chart 
the organization, administration, and super- 
vision of one of the most important divi- 
sions of organized public adult education. 
The multiphased or cosmopolitan aspects 
of evening school offerings is emphasized, 
as these are dictated by the size of the 
community and its needs. The method of 
building an organization responsive to 
changing needs is pointed out. 

The book is planned to help three groups 
of people: 

1. Teachers, administrators, and super- 
visors in training. 

2. Principals, directors, supervisors and. 
teachers of all subjects in evening schools. 

3. Superintendents and principals of con- 
solidated schools in small communities. 


Among the phases of evening school work 
treated are the following: nature and ob- 
jectives, feasibility of organizing an evening 
school, preliminary planning, advertising, 
preliminary teachers’ meetings, methods of 
enrolling, records and reports, progressive 
development of evening schools, the evening 
school curriculum, constructing courses of 
study, teachers, state and federal aid, 
methods, supervision, miscellaneous ad- 
ministrative duties, administrative forms, 
and an appendix containing extracts from 
the report of the American Vocational 
Association’s Committee on Adult Edu- 
cation (1927). 

This book is photographically illustrated 
and in addition contains charts, tables and 
numerous administrative forms. 

Joun F. Friese. 


A Manual on How to Study. R. H. Jorcan. 
Published by Torch Press, Cedar Rap ds, 
lowa. 

As a publication intended to assist in 
solving the very difficult problem of secur- 
ing better scholarship from college frater- 
nities the writer has recently published 
through the Torch Press, of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, 4 Manual on How to Study for the 
use of the Phi Gamma Delta Fraternity. 
This manual contains two significant con- 
tributions, one by Charles W. Hill and the 
other by the author of the book, which are 
intended to guide the undergraduate in his 
use of time and to give him certain impor- 
tant helps in attacking subject matter. There 
is a series of seventeen lessons outlined, each 
lesson covering a week’s assignment of 
reading from a group of the most important 
books now available on the study problem, 
these lessons being intended for a guide to 
chapter officers in interesting recent initi- 
ates and to'insure a systematic attack upon 
the problem. The book is not intended for 
general circulation, nof is it on sale com- 
mercially. Other fraternities desiring to 
follow the plan could probably, however, 
arrange with the Phi Gamma Delta Fra- 
ternity for the use of the manual. It is the 
first attempt of the sort in this particular 
field and in that sense affords an experi- 
ment, the result of which will be watched 
with much interest by all fraternities. 

R. H. Jorpan. 


* * * 


The Virginia Biology Test for High School 
Pupils, Forms A and B. Prepared by 
Thomas S. King with the counsel of Jno. L. 
Manahan and H. G. Acker. Published by 
Bureau of Tests and Measurements, De- 
partment of Education, University of Vir- 
ginia. 

The purposes of the test are: Ist, to pro- 
vide a test especially adapted to “‘Peabody 
and Hunt’s Biology and Human Welfare;” 
2nd, to provide a test within the vocabulary 
of high school pupils, yet emphasizing the 
technical vocabulary necessary; 3rd, to 
summarize the worthwhile content in the 
field of high school biology, and at the same 
time have sufficient items to make a highly 
reliable measure; 4th, to develop norms 
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suitable for comparisons, individual or 
group diagnoses. 

The questions were developed in the 
classroom. The many hundred items de- 
veloped have been subjected to rigid selec- 
tion. Each question in Form A has been 
criticized by a minimum of one hundred 
high school pupils, biology teachers of the 
city schools of Virginia, and graduate 
students of the University of Virginia. 

The procedure was essentially the same 
for Form B. 

The question molds are: multiple-choice, 
true-false, matching, best answer, and 
completion. The total number of items is 
193. 

Norms are available for the scores made 
on Form A, by 1109 Virginia pupils. The 
possible score is 213. The median is 113.1. 
The range is 165. Q-23.26. 

The reliability of the test, estimated by 
the Spearman-Brown Prophesy Formula 
is: Preliminary Form A, 96 pupils r= .904 
+ 0128. Form A, 48 pupils, r= .934 = .0093. 

For a detailed account of the construction 
of this test see, Virginia Journal of Educa- 
tion, December, 1928, page 161. “An 
Account of the Derivation and Standard- 
ization of the Virginia Biology Test.” 

Tuomas S. Kine. 
* * * 

The City School Board Member and His 
Task. A booklet for City School Board 
members. Edgar Mendenhall, Director of 
Research, The Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Pittsburg. Distributed by The College 
Inn Book Store, Pittsburg, Kansas, 1929. 

This is an experiment in a needed piece 
of human engineering. The author having 
experienced practically every phase of 
public school life from rural school, village 
school, teacher and principal in a city high 
school, a county and city superintendent 
and a member of the faculty of a teachers 
college, is convinced of the possibility of 
extending the scope and benefits of the 
advancement made in education to a group 
who, though conscientious, too often grope 
and feel their way blindly. 

City school boards occupy a strategic 
place in our educational system. It is 
believed that they recognize this fact and 


will welcome a book that will briefly and 
pointedly give the best practices in school 
administration. 

The City School Board Member and His 
Task covers in question-and-answer form 
the major problems a city school board 
member must face. Concreteness of illustra- 
tion is made possible by the use of a number 
of charts. 

The book may be used to supplement 
courses in school administration in colleges 
and universities. 

Epcar MENDENHALL, 


* * * 


Personal and Social Traits Requisite for 
High-Grade Teaching in Secondary Schools, 
John Raymond Shannon. Published by 


State Normal Press, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


The requisites for teaching can be classi- 
fied under three major headings: knowledges; 
techniques; personal and social traits. The 
first two of these have received attention in 
teacher training and supervision, but the 
third has been neglected. Ambrose L. 
Suhrie says, “Almost nothing has been done 
in the matter of interpreting to teachers 
and administrative officers of the high 
school the significance of certain personal 
qualities on the part of those who would 
become teachers.” Almost nothing has 
been done, despite the fact that, as C. O. 
Davis says of our best teachers, “the funda- 
mental element is personal.” 

It is becoming recognized that personal 
and social traits constitute a large portion 
of the total requisites for teaching success, 
but even yet there is no agreement as to 
which traits are necessary. This fact is 
evinced by an analysis of letters of recom- 
mendation and of recommendation blanks. 
Such an analysis shows “personal appear- 
ance” to be the trait most commonly 
referred to, but in an analysis of the traits 
present among one hundred outstandingly 
successful teachers and absent among one 
hundred outstandingly unsuccessful teachers 
“personal appearance” was found to be 
seventy-third among seventy-three traits 
studied. Before we can give attention to 
traits in training and supervising teachers, 
we must find out which traits have signifi- 
cance. Worth Osburn says the answer to 
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this problem must be found, “‘for only in so 
far as it is solved can teacher training have 
meaning—only so far can normal schools 
and other teacher training institutions find 
the reason for their existence.” 

This book reports a research that attempts 
to solve the problem. 


J. R. SHannon. 
* 


x * 


The Training and Experience of 480 Indus- 
trial Arts Teachers, Fred Stricker. Pub- 
lished by the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Unversity, for 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 

The study is an analysis of the elements 
of training and experience that have com- 
bined to make up the professional equip- 
ment of a representative sampling of 
teachers now at work in the field of indus- 
trial arts education. It consists in part of 
an extensive analysis of subject matter that 
was studied by these teachers in teacher- 
training institutions, together with an 
evaluation by them as to its comparative 
worth for teacher-training purposes. A 
study of the analysis of subject matter 
shows certain trends, chief of which are a 
continually increasing emphasis upon pro- 
fessional preparation, significant differences 
in the training that different time groups 
of teachers have received and recommend, 
and a marked tendency for teachers to 
believe what they were taught and to favor 
its continuance. Teachers desire to receive 
training which bears a closer relationship 
to the problems of every-day teaching. 

The study shows the inadequate profes- 
sional preparation of industrial arts teach- 
ers as judged by present-day standards. 
Yet the relative make-up of the training 
they have received will have to be accepted 
as fairly well balanced pending the develop- 
ment of criteria by which to provide for 
professional training and by which to judge 
it. There is evidence that industrial arts 
teacher-training programs have not been 
developed from definite, well-defined or 
widely accepted policies. Present-day 
industrial arts books are inadequate and 
are not influencing the character of the work 
as are the professional magazines. 

The experience of the teachers is consid- 


ered in its relationships to professic nal 
training, the kinds of teaching done, lenzth 
of service, changes of position, salaries nd 
trade experience and the influence of all 
these factors upon each other. Some sig. 
nificant findings are that the industrial arts 
teachers are a very stable group; that the 
average amount of trade experience is in 
excess of the needs of industrial arts teach- 
ing and that it does not influence nor (when 
followed) equal teaching salaries; that the 
important determinants of salary are years 
of service, professional training and changes 
of position; and that the amount of pro- 
fessional training influences the permanency 
of teaching as a professional occupation. — 

The study presents facts about the best 
“median practice” of today which should 
take the place of personal opinions as a 
guide in teacher-training practice, while 
scientific programs are being prepared and 
validated by experimentation. It is be- 
lieved that facts will help build a program 
of industrial arts education and that many 
more facts must be discovered and used by 
the teacher-training institutions upon whom 
falls the burden of progress which must 
come before adequate industrial arts teacher- 
training may be expected to be realized. 

It is believed that the findings of the 
study may be safely interpreted and profit- 
ably used by teachers and supervisors as 
well as by teacher-trainers. 

FRED STRICKER. 
* * * 

State Control of Secondary Education, 
Oliver L. Troxel. Published by Warwick & 
York. 

This monograph provides an analysis and 
evaluation of the nature and extent of the 
control which the several states exert over 
secondary education. It includes an analysis 
of the state laws relating to secondary 
education, and the regulations of state 
departments of education affecting the 
high schools. The extent to which the 
states attempt to check up on the high 
schools is presented through an analysis of 
the reports which the states require the 
high-school officers to submit. 

An evaluation of the present practice in 
state control is attempted through the use 
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of statistics published by state departments 
of education and by the United States 
Bureau of Education. The limitations of 
such an evaluation are determined by the 
nature of the facts published. In addition 
to such evaluation as is possible from these 
sources, there is presented an analysis of 
the state reports showing the lack of co- 
ordination between states in the collection 
of statistics. This failure to report materials 
in comparable form, seriously hampers 
any attempt to make a statistical evalua- 
tion. A special inquiry to a large number 
of educators concerning the desirability of 
various forms of control is reported as a 
part of the study. 

The material presented is basic to a 
thorough understanding of the issues of 
state control of education. While it sets up 
no ideal system it does describe present 
practice and provides the means of deter- 
mining the concensus of present opinion on 
state control. 

Oxiver L. Troxe. 
* * * 


Our Farm World. Fred T. Ullrich, Direc- 
tor of Agricultural Education, State Teach- 
ers College, Platteville, Wisconsin. Pub- 
lished by Longmans, Green & Company. 

This book has been prepared for teachers 
in rural schools, seventh and eighth grades 
of elementary schools, junior high schools 
and first years of four-year high schools. 

It is the result of experience in teaching 
General Agriculture to hundreds of young 
men and women in a normal school, where 
they were preparing themselves to teach in 
rural schools, and the upper grades of the 
elementary schools in villages and smaller 
cities. Much of the material has been used 
with teachers in County Teachers’ Institutes, 
whose membership in the main consisted 
of those engaged in rural elementary educa- 
tion. 

The more or less distinctive features of 
this book are: (1) the adaptability of the 
material to the schools giving instruction 
in General Agriculture in the area in this 
country located approximately north of 37° 
north latitude, the southern boundary of 
Illinois, and east of the Rocky Mountains; 
(2) the organization of the subject matter 
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on the problem basis; (3) the constant refer- 
ence throughout the text to the best meth- 
ods of presentation for obtaining solutions 
to problems; and (4) the inclusion of much 
material, not for its strictly utilitarian, but 
for its broadening value, or what might be 
termed cz/tural purposes. 

Two other features that are distinctive 
in the text are: (1) the citation of the 
references for the further investigation of 
problems or their clarification, at the close 
of each chapter, in an organization indicat- 
ing the problems to which they relate; and 
(2) a close consolidation of the exercises 
and practicums with the discussions in the 
book. The references are quite largely to 
bulletins and circulars issued by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, and by 
the Agriculutral Experiment Stations in 
those states where the suggestions in this 
book are particularly usable. The book 
has 204 illustrations, each of which has 
been selected for its teaching value. 

Frep T. Utricu. 
x * * 

The Psychology of Personality, P. F. 
Valentine. D. Appleton & Co., 1927. 

This is a work in psychology which arose 
from a study in education. The author set 
himself the task of writing a book dealing 
with the art of classroom instruction, the 
second chapter of which was to be concerned 
with the personality of the teacher. The 
proposed book never got beyond the second 
chapter, and dropped the first. It ex- 
panded into a study of personality with no 
special reference to teachers. Eventually 
it became a book of 400 pages which took 
three years to write. 

The author holds no brief for a meta- 
physical conception of personality, but 
approaches the subject through the prin- 
ciples of integrational psychology. The 
center of interest has been the normal per- 
sonality, and for that reason the treatment 
has been largely synthetic; thus the book 
differs from many works in this field which 
take their departure from the data of psy- 
chiatry and are analytical. The author 
confesses to a behavioristic bias, which is 
best exemplified, perhaps, in the central 
thesis, which is to the effect that personality 
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is a matter of habit dispositions. In elabor- 
ating this thesis, it has been necessary to 
go beyond behaviorism, however. And 
certainly, the data of consciousness have 
not been shunned. 

The book is intended primarily for the 
educated lay reader, but has been used in a 
few instances as a text. It should prove 
helpful to educators who wish to under- 
stand the increasingly important concept 
of personality in educational theory. 

P. F. VALENTINE. 
* * * 

The Commonwealth Teacher Training Study, 
W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples. Pub- 
lished by University of Chicago Press, 1929. 

The Commonwealth Teacher Training Study 
is essentially a kit of tools useful for work 
upon the more fundamental problems of 
teacher training. The report contains three 
types of material: (1) a list of the activities 
and traits of public school teachers, (2) a 
series of tables showing decile ratings of 
each activity with reference to different 
criteria and different types of teacher, the 
ratings having been obtained from repre- 
sentatives of the professional groups most 
competent to evaluate the activities, and (3) 
reports of several exploratory studies made 
to show how the activities and their ratings 
may be used to revise or to construct pro- 
fessional courses for teachers of any given 
type. 

The purpose of the book is to stimulate 
research in the field of teacher training. 
The findings reported should be useful in 
that they furnish students with a much 
needed basis for the comparison, evalua- 
tion, and modification of existing courses 
with reference to the changing school con- 
ditions which teachers should be prepared 
to meet. The report defines problems which 
the authors regard as urgent. It also de- 
scribes methods of attacking the problems, 
methods which should prove interesting to 
graduate students seeking theses in this field. 
Dovucias WaPLEs. 
* * * 

Statistics for Beginners in Education, 
Frederick L. Whitney. Published by D. 
Appleton & Company, 35 West 32nd Street, 
New York City. 
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Statistics for Beginners in Education is an 
orientation book which aims to introduce 
freshmen in teachers colleges and others 
new to the field of scientific education to the 
most common terms found in educational 
statistics. 

It begins with provision for an individual 
self-analysis which reveals any need exist- 
ing for more knowledge of statistical terms. 
This is effected by means of a description of 
simple research activities in a typical small 
public school system in which 62 common 
statistical words are used. The reader is 
asked to make a list of all unfamiliar terms. 
This serves as a diagnosis of his need and as 
the basis for the discussion of the remaining 
six chapters. 

The remainder of the book is straight- 
forward, simple exposition of the meaning 
of the 62 words used. The chapters are 
organized under the titles: “Getting the 
Facts,” which deals with the collection of 
educational data; “Original Organization 
and Classification;”’ “Graphic Presenta- 
tion;” ““Determining Averages,’’ mean, mode 
and median; “Variation from the Average,” 
range, quartile, average, and standard 
deviation, percentiles, relative variability, 
overlapping; and “Relationships,” corre- 
lation. 

Exposition is by means of definition, il- 
lustration, and discussion, each chapter 
containing exercises including problems 
which may be worked through by the in- 
structor, the class following each step of the 
process. In this manner, a definite halo of 
meaning is created about statistical terms 
included, so that the beginner may recognize 
the word when he meets it in his reading of 
educational literature. 

The book closes with a glossary of statis- 
tical terms used, the listing of several well- 
known formulas, and biblicgraphy. 

Freperick L. WHITNEY. 


The Fune number of the magazine is the 
last number you will receive until your dues 
for the next fiscal year are received in the 
national office. Pay your dues to your chapter 
now, if you have not already done so. Please 
report change of address for summer or fall. 

















Do you know of any education news pertaining to your 
Chapter, School of Education, University, City, State, or 
your own School, which may, because of its general interest 
appeal, find a place in this section of the Pat Dewta 
Kappan! If so, send it to the editor sometime before 
May 15 and it will appear in the June issue of the maga- 
zine. Some chapters send us the publications which carry 
the news of their institutions and we commend the practice 
to others. —Editor. 





CLEVELAND LuNCHEON 

The largest group of Phi Delta Kappa 
members ever gathered together in a single 
group were crowded into the ballroom of 
Hotel Winton at Cleveland’on February 26 
for the annual Phi Delta Kappa luncheon, 
which is held at the time and place of the 
meetings of the Department of Superin- 
tendence. Four hundred and eighty-nine 
members of the fraternity enjoyed the 
fellowship of that occasion. A number of 
others were turned away at the doors and 
still others, seeing the very large crowd 
assembled, did not even attempt to get in. 

It was an excellent meeting and an excel- 
lent opportunity to meet old friends and to 
find new ones. Dr. Carter Alexander, 
National Vice President, presided and 
introduced the speakers. Dean R. A. Kent, 
of Northwestern University, briefly pre- 
sented the resolution which appears in 
another section of the magazine. This 
resolution was passed without a dissenting 
voice. The speaker of the day, Dr. J. Cayce 
Morrison, was then introduced. The sub- 
stance of the address which he gave appears 
elsewhere in this issue of the magazine. 

*x* * * 
N. E. A. Meetine Dares 

President Uel W. Lamkin, of the National 
Education Association, in the Association’s 
November Yourna/, announces the dates of 
June 28-July 4 for the organization’s sixty- 
seventh annual convention at Atlanta, 
Georgia. The convention will open with a 
general session on Friday evening, June 28, 
and will close with a general session on 
Thursday morning, July 4. 
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To Honor PIONEER 


Schools throughout the United States 
have been asked to observe May 4 as the 
one hundred thirty-third anniversary of the 
birth of Horace Mann, father of the Ameri- 
can free school systems and first secretary 
of the Massachusetts state board of educa- 
tion. 

* ok *~ 
OFrFICcERS CHOSEN 

Officers of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of the National Education Asso- 
ciation for 1929-30 are: President, Frank 
Cody, superintendent of schools, Detroit, 
Michigan; First vice-president, Frank D. 
Boynton, superintendent of schools, Ithaca, 
New York; Second vice-president, Norman 
R. Crozier, superintendent of schools, Dal- 
las, Texas; Executive Committee: E. E. 
Lewis, professor of school administration, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio; 
Frank M. Underwood, district superintend- 
ent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri; Paul C. 
Stetson, superintendent of schools, Dayton, 
Ohio; and David E. Weglein, superintend- 
ent of schools, Baltimore, Maryland. 

~ * a 


Wor.tp FEDERATION OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Brother W. H. Warmington, 823 Hamlin 
Street, Evanston, Illinois, has been com- 
missioned by the President of the World 
Federation of Education Associations to 
lecture on the organization and aims of the 
World Federation, and to organize groups 
of educators to attend the third biennial 
conference of the World Federation of 
Education Associations, which will meet 
at Geneva, Switzerland, July 25 to August 
4, 1929. Brother Phi Delta Kappans who 
would like to attend this great conference 
in company with a group of kindred spirits 
should communicate with Brother Warming- 
ton. 
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San ANTONIO ALUMNI 
A petition for an Alumni Chapter at San 
Antonio is now under consideration by the 
active chapters of Phi Delta Kappa. Brother 
Bertram Harry, President of the Phi Delta 
Kappa Club, has submitted the following 
report of meetings of the group this year. 
“First meeting held in November, 1928, 
was a banquet with two members of the 
faculty of the University of Texas as guests 
and speakers. (See December Phi Delta 
Kappan, page 127.) Dr. Frederick Eby dis- 
cussed “Needed Educational Legislation in 
Texas, and Dr. Pittenger, ‘Research 
Leadership and Service in a City School 
System.’ A committee on organization of 
an Alumni Chapter was appointed to report 
at a later meeting. 
“Second meeting, held in February, 1929. 
This was a laiicheon meeting with Dr. C. T. 


Gray, of the University of Texas faculty, 
as a guest and speaker. He decctial 
“Research Education’ and the need of 


closer among leaders in the 
educational profession. The committee on 
organization of an Alumni Chapter reported 
favorably and the report was unanimously 
adopted. An assessment of five dollars per 
member was voted to cover cost of charter 
and needed expenditures until permanent 
organization is completed. The petition 
was signed at this meeting, and I was 
elected to serve as president of the group 
until the charter is received. 

“Third meeting. A third meeting is being 
planned for March with Brother F. S. 
Eakeley, one of our number, reporting to 
the group on his trip to the Department of 


assuciation 


Superintendence meeting at Cleveland, 
Ohio.” 
* * * 
KIRKSVILLE, Missouri, ALUMNI 


Ten members of Phi Delta Kappa, all 
members of the faculty of the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville, met during January 
and organized for the purpose of applying 
for a charter for an Alumni Chapter of 
Phi Delta Kappa. The petition for the 
charter is now in the hands of the active 
chapters of the fraternity. The group plans 
to meet once each month and to add to its 
membership Phi Delta Kappans of the area 
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surrounding Kirksville. Brother L. \. 
Eubank is president of the Alumni Group. 
* * * 
Kansas ALUMN! CHAPTER 


The following report was recently re- 
ceived from the new secretary-treasurer of 
Alumnus Gamma Chapter. “The Gamma 
Alumnus Chapter held its annual meeting 
at Topeka on February 1. Seventy-three 
members of the fraternity were present from 
practically every corner of the state of 
Kansas. W. E. Sheffer, Superintendent of 
Schools, Manhattan, Kansas, was re-elected 
president for the coming year and Ralph A. 
Fritz, Associate Professor of Education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, was chosen secretary-treasurer. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, four speakers discussed 
the subject of research. The gist of the 
opinions was that some coordinating and 
unifying agency was needed in order to 
make the research work of the school men 
of Kansas available to the greatest number 
of people and in order that it should be 
conducted along economical and progressive 
lines. A resolution was passed authorizing 
the president to appoint a committee of 
seven to act in the capacity of a unifying 
and coordinating agency.” 

* * * 
New Puysicat Epucation ProGramM 


The following news item was recently 
received from Brother George S. Goodell 
(Rho 57), for this section of the magazine. 
Brother Goodell states that since Arnold 
College for Hygiene and Physical Education 
is beyond doubt the foremost institution 
of its kind, and since it will be the first in 
the country to offer four years of profes- 
sional training for teachers of physical 
education and hygiene, he believes that the 
following information will be of interest to 
many readers of the Phi Delta Kappan. 
We are quoting from the statement which 
he forwardedtous. Further information may 
be secured by addressing Brother Goodell 
at 202 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 


The tendency toward a more thorough academic and 
professional training is becoming more wide-spread 
today than ever before in all fields. Physical Education 
and Health Education share with the other sciences 1n 
this new outlook. The need of an extension of our own 
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curriculum has become apparent to us in one way 
through the experience of our graduates in the field. 
It is found that many of the teachers of Phy sical Edu- 
cation in the smaller high schools are required, in addi- 
tion to teaching courses in their own field, to teach one 
or more academic subjects. Without any training in 
the methods of teaching these branches and some- 
times with an inadequate knowledge of the content of 
these subjects, the young teacher finds himself or her- 
self facing an extremely serious difficulty. 

To prepare its students to overcome this difficulty 
and to keep up with the best educational practice, as 
well as to anticipate the increased training require- 
ments which the most progressive states will eventually 
adopt, Arnold College will offer, beginning in September, 
1929, a fourth year of work leading to either the A. 
or the B.S. degree with the major in Physical Educa- 
tion and Hygiene. 

A study of the requirements of the eastern and north- 
eastern states reveals the fact that our present three- 
year course more than meets their requirements for 
certification of persons as teachers and supervisors of 
Physical Education and Health. Our fourth year is, 
therefore, designed to open up a new field and to pro- 
vide an even more extensive and thorough professional, 
technical and cultural training than has yet been 
available in the field of Physical Education and Hygiene. 

In addition to this, a group of somewhat advanced 
courses will be offered in the field of Public Health. 
This group of courses is planned to meet the needs of 
advanced students who wish to specialize in the prob- 
lems of the municipal or rural public health field, in 
preparation for serving in these fields, or in some 
special service where an accurate knowledge of the 
principles and various ramifications of public health 
is demanded. 

Our present three years course contains most of the 
subjects such as Physiotherapy, Physiology, Hygiene, 
Anatomy, and Clinical Practice at the Arnold Ortho- 
pedic Dispensary, which are pre-requisites to the study 
of Public Health. Graduates of our three years course, 
will, therefore, be considered as qualified to specialize 
in Public Health, or in Methods and Content in Second- 
ary School Subjects, in their fourth year. 

For the benefit of our three-year graduates who will 
continue on for the fourth year’s work or will come back 
for it, and for those teachers, students, and others who 
wish to improve their time during the summer, Arnold 
College will offer in its 1929 Summer School the courses 
of the fourth year’s work. 


* * * 


Socia, Work CONFERENCE 

The fifty-sixth meeting of the National 
Conference of Social Work will take place 
in San Francisco, California, June 26 to 
July 3, under the leadership of Porter R. 
Lee, the president, who is director of the 
New York School of Social Work. 

The Conference is open to anyone who 
wishes to attend. It brings together at one 
time the most important group of experts 
in the field of social work in the country. 
Its program deals with child welfare, com- 
munity life, delinquency, health, immigra- 
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tion, mental hygiene, and similar social 
problems. Thirty kindred organizations 
will hold meetings in connection with the 
Conference. 

All railroads offer tourist rates, with 
special arrangements for vacation trips. 
Adequate hotel space has been assured. 
Additional information about the Confer- 
ence can be secured from Howard R. Knight, 
General Secretary, 277 East Long Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


* * * 


BuIL_pING PLANNED FOR NATIONAL 
HrapqQuartTers, N. E. A. 

Definite plans are now being formulated 
leading to the erection of an eight-story 
steel frame structure adjoining the present 
main building of the National Education 
Association headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. The activities and staff of the Asso- 
ciation have grown so rapidly in recent 
years that the buildings now used for head- 
quarters have become seriously over- 
crowded. 


Editorial 


(Continued from page 177) 


the camaraderie which prevails among Phi 
Delta Kappa men wherever assembled are 
distinctly worthwhile from a social point of 
view. The most significant feature of Phi 
Delta Kappa membership is the professional, 
but this is given added grace and merit 
when supplemented by the social and the 
honorary. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity numbers 
more than 7,000 members in good stand- 
ing. It is growing at the rate of more than 
1,000 members a year. It has directly 
touched the thinking of approximately 
11,000 men in education during the past 
eighteen years. That it is responsible for 
the development of interest in and respect 
for the science of education, and for the 
developing professionalization of educa- 
tion, not even the most zealous would claim. 
That it has been an influence of importance, 
few would deny. An educator can well af- 
ford to belong to such an organization and 
to promote its interests. — P. M. C. 
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With Alumni Chapters 


(Directory corrected to April 1, 1929) 
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Watch this page for the latest available 
announcements of Alumni Chapter meetings. 
If your chapter is not adequately represented, 
get after your secretary. 





Alpha Chapter meets on the first Saturday 
of each month at 6:00 p.m. at the San 
Francisco Y.M.C.A. 

~ *~ * 

Beta Chapter meets on the third Saturday 
of each month at 6:30 p.m. at the St. Louis 
Y.M.C.A., 16th and Locust Streets. Their 
programs include ‘Magazine Abstracts,” 
“Book Reviews,” and “Research Reports.” 


“ * * 


Gamma Chapter meets annually. The last 
meeting was held at Topeka on February 1 
and attended by 73 members of the frater- 
nity. See report in the news section. 

* * a 

Delta Chapter meets on the third Saturday 
of each month at 6:00 p.m. at the Y.M.C.A. 
Building, Fresno, California. 

x * x 

Epsilon Chapter meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month at 6:30 p.m., at the 
University Club, Sixth and Hope, Los 
Angeles. 

* x ~ 

Iota Chapter meets annually at the time 
of the State Teachers’ Association meeting 
and at the same place. The chapter is con- 










tinuing the study of educational organiza- . 
tions for the State and will have another 
report at the time of the next meeting of 
the State Teachers’ Association at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, November 24-27, 1929. 
The chapter also has group meetings when- 
ever enough members are present to make a 
meeting worthwhile. 
* * * 

Kappa Chapter meets on the first Thurs- 
day of each month in the homes of various 
members of the chapter. Following the 
dinner, the time is devoted to an informal 
discussion of a professional topic which is 
announced before each meeting. 

* * * 


Lambda Chapter meets twice a year at 


Denver and Boulder, Colorado. 
* * * 


Mu Chapter meets at 6:15 p.m., on the 
second Tuesday of each month, October to 
May inclusive, at Ball Teachers College. 
May 14, Election of Officers and discussion 
of “Public Criticisms of Education.”’ 

K * * 

Nu Chapter meets on the third Tuesday 
of each month at 6:00 p.m., at the Central 
Y.M.C.A., 19 South LaSalle Street, Chicago. 

* * * 

Xi Chapter meets on the second Saturday 
of each month at the Elks’ Club, Sacra- 
mento. 





Atumnus Apna — (San Francisco), Will W. Green, Secretary, 
909 McKinley Avenue, Oakland, California. 

Atumnus Beta — (St. Louis), Frank L. Eversull, Secretary, 
1465 College Avenue, East St. Louis, Illinois. 


Atumnus Gamma— (Kansas), Ralph A. Fritz, Secretary, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Atumnus De.tta — (Fresno), John G. Smale, Jr., Secretary, 


Fresno High School, Fresno, California. 


-~(Los Angeles), Harold Bennett Brooks, 
Long Beach, California. 


A.Lumnus Epsiton 
Secretary, 617 Cherry Avenue, 


Atumnus Zeta — (Detroit), W. E. 
Detroit Teachers College, Detroit, Michigan. 


Lessenger, Secretary, 


Atumnus Eta — (Santa Barbara), Samuel O. Welday, Secre- 
ary, 2117 Chapala Street, Santa Barbara, California 


Atumnus Tueta — (Kansas City), Robert E. White, Secretary 
3525 Benton Boulevard, Kansas City, Missouri. 

A.umnus Iota — (South Dakota), Prof. I. D. Weeks, Secretary 
N.N. & I. S., Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

A.tumnus Karpa— (Warrensburg, Mo.), N. B. Grinstead, 
Secretary, State Teachers College, Warrensburg, Missouri. 

Atumnus Lamsppa — (Denver), Charles E. Greene, Secretary, 
414 Fourteenth Street, Denver, Colorado. 

A.tumnus Mu — (Muncie, Indiana), W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, 
West Jackson Street, Muncie, Indiana. 

Atumnus Nu — (Chicago), R. H. Wetherbee, Secretary, Chi- 
cago Normal College, 68th and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Atumnus X1— (Sacramento, California), Homer H. Cornick, 
Secretary, Davis Grammar School, Davis, California. 
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Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to April 1, 1929 





*A_pua—lIndiana University 
Earl A. Johnson, Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


*Beta—Columbia University 
K. Garretson, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Colle e, University, New York City, 
ew Yor 


*Gamma—University of Missouri 
F. H. Gorman, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


*Dgita—Stanford University 
D. Anderson, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
University, California. 


*Ersiton—University of lowa 
Malcolm Price, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*ZeTa— University of Chicago 
ee F. Putman, Secretary, Box. No. 17, Faculty 
xchange, School of Education, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


*Era—University of Minnesota 
Victor Noll, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Building, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Tasta—Cornell University 
Paulus, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard University 
H. G. Espy, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kapra—University of Kansas : 
Thomas F. Pearson, Secretary, 1127 Ohio Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


*Lamsppa—University of California 
Floyd Caldwell, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California. 


*Mu—University of Texas 
M. Cook, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 


*Nu—University of Washington , 
Francis F. Powers, Secretary, Education Hall, 
University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


*X1—University of Pittsburgh 
. Itffert, Secretary, 201-B State Hall, University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
R. E. Cochran, Secretary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoin, Nebraska. 


*Pi—University of Illinois 
Max D. Engelharz, Secretary, 102 Education Build- 
ing, University of Illinois. Urbana, Illinois. 


Ruo—New hs University 
Everett Jeter, Secretary, 96 Hillside Ave., 
Chatham, Vues Jersey. 


*S1cma—Ohio State University . ; 
Lester H. Munzenmayer, Secretary, Education 
Building, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
a Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


*Upstton—Northwestern Universit 
William G. Brink, Secretary, School of Education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Pee Seteoraley of Wisconsin 
Earl Miller, Secretary, Box No. 198, Bascom Hall, 
University ‘of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Nae Kg x College 
T. Johnson, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody, 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Ca1—University of Oregon 
Earl M. Pallett, Secretary, School of Education, 
University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


*Om eGa— University of Michigan 
Wendell Vreeland, Rereonon 4016 University High 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


*Acpua-ALpaa—University of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change. Walvecsien of Oklahoma, Normaa, Okla. 


*A.paa-Beta—University of Virginia 
F. J. Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*Acpua-Gamma—Srate College of Washington 
Theodore Trowbridge, Secretary, Box No. 247, 
College Station, Pullman, Washington. 


*Acepua-Detta—Kansas State Agricultural College 
uis H. Limper, Secretary, Department of Educa- 
tion, Kansas Seate Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


*A_pua-Ersiton—University of Southern California 
M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*Atpua-ZetTa—University of Arizona 
Elwood E. Perry, Secretary, College of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Tucson, Arizona. 


A.psa-Eta—Temple University 
Edward Ewing, Secretary, 6635 North Sixth, St., 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


*A.paa-Taeta—University of North Dakota 
E. Nugent, Secretary, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


*Acpua-lotra—University of Cincinnati 
W. H. Burton, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*Acpua-Karra—University of Tennessee 
L. A. Sanders, Secretary, Box No. 4188, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee. 


*Atpua-Lamspa—Boston University 
Frank A. Edlund, Secretary, 675 Boylston Street, 
School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


*Atpaa-Mu—Colorado State Teachers College 
Philip M. Condit, Secretary, Colorado State 
Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. 


*Atpaa-Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
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*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 
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E need to remind ourselves from time to time 
that Phi Delta Kappa is a professional education 
fraternity —national in scope. It is neither a 
24 social nor an honor fraternity. To be sure, 
we shall always emphasize good-fellowship; but good- 
fellowship is not the reason for our being. On the 
other hand, we do not take a man into the Fraternity 
in order to honor either him or ourselves. We take 
him in because we believe in him to be one with us in 
the field of education; that is our common bond. We may 
differ widely in politics, religion or personal characteristics. 
We are one in our devotion to the child, the home and the 
school and in our determination to serve them upon a pro- 
fessional plane. Allegiance to our three ideals does not mean 
that we are to strive to realize them collectively. It does 
mean that collectively we are to strive to encourage each one 
to realize these ideals individually. It means more than that. 
Since we are a professional fraternity, we must remember 
that it is the welfare of the profession that is to be promoted, 
and not merely the welfare of our own group.” 


—Officers of Beta Chapter. F. K. Flanders, President. 
(Reprinted from Vol. VI, No. 5) 
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